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ment of out-door sports had heretofore served to 
For the Companion. 


THE RIVERPARK REBELLION. 


By the author of ‘‘The Blind Brother.” 


hope that such might now be the case. 


the office. A moment later Brightly entered also. 
IN Eigut CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IT. 


Changing the Record. | Boys,” said Colonel Silsbee at last, ‘I did not 


The fight was fierce but short. 
Harple entered the drill-hall from the stairway, 
stood for a moment in terrified astonishment, and 


duct. There can be no possible excuse for it. It 


They stood respectfully, undergoing with apparent | no excuse for either of you. 
| composure the sharp scrutiny of the principal. go. 


summon you here to hear excuses for your con- | principal motioned the other lad to a chair. 


is intended that this school shall be composed of | his face and voice, “I have had it in mind for 


“Belcher has given a pretty correct version of 


dissipate disorderly tendencies, and he could only | it,’’ responded Brightly, ‘except that of course he 
has colored the facts to make in his favor. I 
Promptly at the hour named Belcher came into | have nothing further to say.” 


“T still see 
Belcher, you may 
Brightly, yeu will remain for a moment.” 

When the door had closed behind Belcher, the 


“Very well,” said Colonel Silsbee. 


‘‘Brightly,’’ he said, and there was kindness in | 


then pushed his way violently through the crowd | soldiers and gentlemen, and they never descend to | some time to have a little talk with you, and the 


to the enraged combatants. such encounters as yours has been. 





each wrestler; but in an instant they 
had broken from his grasp, and fell, 
struggling, panting and still fighting, 
to the floor. 

‘‘Bright!’’ he called, kneeling above 
them, and trying to gain a new hold. 
“Bright, for goodness’ sake !”’ 

The door from the dining-room was 
opened, and in the doorway was 
framed the stalwart figure of Colonel 
Silsbee. He took in the situation ata 
glance, and strode hastily toward the 
combatants. The crowd separated as if 
by magic to let him pass, but before 
he reached the struggling figures on 
the floor, they, too, had become aware 
of his presence, had loosed their hold 
of each other, and had risen to their 
feet. 

They were a sorry sight. Their 
clothing was torn, their hair dishevel- 
led, their faces bruised and bloody. 
For a moment there was no sound in 
the room; the silence was appalling. 
Then Colonel Silsbee spoke : 

‘Boys, this is disgraceful! I hope 
never to witness a scene like this in my 
school again. Lieutenant Brightly and 
Cadet Belcher, you will both report at 
my office at half-past seven o’clock. 
Drummer, beat the mess-call !”’ 

Belcher was led back to the faucet 
by his friends, and Brightly was hur- 
ried up to his room by Harple, while 
the battalion fell in for supper. 

‘Charley, I’ve made a fool of my- 
self, haven’t 1 ?’’ asked Brightly, when 
the door of their room was closed on 
them. 

“I'm afraid you have, Bright,’’ was 
the reply. ‘I guess you've spoiled 
everything now. You’ve lost your 
shoulder-straps without doubt.”’ 

Harple took the pitcher and hurried 
down the hall for some warm water 
‘with which to bathe his friend’s wounds. ‘I | strike another is a brutal instinct, and in my 
haven't much hope for you after this,’’ he said, | school it must be kept down. L-intend to subject 
returning. ‘You simply won’t listen to advice.’’ |each of you to severe punishment, but, lest I 

‘““Well, how could I help it, Charley ?”” Brightly | should do either of you an injustice, I desire to 
stood in his shirt-sleeves, waiting for the water. | hear from you an account of the trouble, and of 
His wrath was rising again at the remembrance | the causes which led to it. Belcher, you may 
of Belcher’s taunting words. give me your statement.” 

‘“‘How could I help it ?”” he repeated. “A fellow | The lad addressed advanced a step and laid his | 
would have to be more than human to stand such | hand on the table. 


abuse. It was simply impossible not to strike| ‘It began,’’ he said, “this afternoon at drill. | 
him.” Lieutenant Brightly was in command of our 


“Well, there’s no use talking about it; that | platoon. I wasn’t able to do the wheelings prop- | 
part.of it’s over. The next chapter is what you’ve | erly; it wasn’t my fault, either. But Brightly | 
got to look out for now; the one that opens up at |insulted me, and called me an idiot. And he} 
half-past seven. If I thought you’d take any | wasn’t satisfied with that, but he rushed at me | 
advice at all, I’d counsel you, when you get in | and struck me a blow with his sword. To-night, | 
before Colonel Silsbee, to own up, say you are | in the drill-hall, I asked him why he did it. He | 
sorry, agree to abide squarely by your sentence, | answered me impertinently, and I called him a} 
and then go to work and get back to your old | bully. Then he struck me and the fight began. 
place again.” | You came in in time to see the end of it.” 

Harple bathed his chum’s face and neck care-| ‘If you had a grievance against Lieutenant 
fully, and dressed a slight wound on the cheek. | Brightly, why did you not report it at headquar- 
Clean linen and a fresh coat restored Brightly to | ters, that an examination might have been made 
an appearance of respectability, and then the two | and justice done? Why did you take the matter 
hurried down to the supper-room. into your own hands ?”’ 

At half-past seven o’clock the principal of | ‘‘Well, I—I thought I had a right to. 
Riverpark Academy sat in his office awaiting the | told me I had a right to, Captain Brede. He said 
appearance of the offenders. He was troubled | an officer was no better than a private out of ranks. 
and anxious; not so much because two of his | He said I ought to thrash Brightly for what he 
pupils had engaged in a rough-and-tumble fight, | had done.”’ 
as because the entire school seemed trembling on} A look of surprise and pain came upon Colonel 
the verge of disorder, of which he feared that this | Silsbee’s face —of surprise that Belcher should 
encounter was the first serious manifestation. thus try to lay the blame of his conduct on an- | 

For some weeks he had noticed this tendency | other, of pain that the ranking cadet officer in his 





Brede 








toward mischief and toward rebellion against | school should have given such advice. 
rules of the school, and it worried him. He had| ‘Captain Brede was greatly mistaken,’’ he said, 


had the same experience in former years, but the | quietly. ‘Lieutenant Brightly, let us hear your 
warmth of the advancing season and the excite- | account of this affair.” 





you as one of my first boys. 


The instinct | occurrence of to-night seems now to have made it | 
“Stop this!” he cried, laying a firm hand on/ that impels one man, in the heat of passion, to | a necessity. 


You have not, of late, been keeping 





“BELCHER ADVANCED AND LAID HIS HAND ON THE TABLE.” 


up to your usual standard in any department; 
your manner also has been indicative of dissatis- 
faction and carelessness. 


I am sorry for this, 
because I had grown accustomed to thinking of 
Where does the 
fault lie, Brightly? Is it with us, cr is it with 
you?” 

The lad hesitated a moment before replying. 
Finally he said, ‘‘I didn’t think my standing and 
conduct here were appreciated. I tried to do very 
well, but it seemed to me that my efforts met with 
punishment rather than with reward. Of course, 
that discouraged me, and lately I haven’t tried 
very hard to keep up.”’ 

“Do you wish me to understand that you were 
disappointed in the rank assigned to you in the 
battalion ?”’ 

‘Well, I thought I deserved to rank higher than 
first lieutenant.” 

“T see. I can understand your feeling. 
a mistake was made, the mistake and the fault 
were ours, not yours. Moreover, there was no 
slight put upon you. You were given a very 
honorable position; it was your duty as a soldier 
to acquiesce in our judgment, and to accept the 
situation without question. To give you my 
reasons for making the appointments that 1 did, 
while you are in your present state of mind, 
would be subversive of discipline. 

“T regret this affair of to-night more than you 
do, very much more. I should be glad to relieve 
you of its consequences if it were possible, not 
only for your own sake, but for your mother’s as 
well; but it is not possible; my duty to you and 
to the school forbids it. 

“J shall be obliged to suspend you from your 
office for a time; not long, I hope. It is my wish, 
also, that your mother may not learn of your 


But if | 


disgrace until she can be informed also of your 
reformation and restoration.” 

“T should prefer that myself. I think her feel- 
ings have already been sufficiently hurt in learning 
that I was not considered worthy of the promotion 
to which she believed, with me, that I was en- 
titled.”’ 

There was no repentance manifest in Brightly’s 
voice; the spirit indicated by it was still unyield- 
ing. 

Colonel Silsbee looked up sharply at the boy. 
‘Has your mother made a complaint to you on 
account of the appointment ?’’ he asked. 

“N—no, I can’t say that she has. I don’t think 
she would do me an injustice like 
that.” 

The emphasis was too plain to be 
misunderstood. The stern look came 
back into the principal’s face. 

‘““You may go now,”’ he said. ‘And 
you may Consider yourself suspended 
from office until such time as an order 
to that effect shall be published.”’ 

Brightly bowed and left the room 
somewhat haughtily. His punishment 
was to be greater than he had antici- 
pated. He had expected to receive 
discredit marks enough to cut deeply 
into his standing in deportment, but he 
had not thought that he should be 
reduced to the ranks, even for a short 
time. He felt that his sentence was 
unnecessarily severe; that it was un- 
just and uncalled for. It bruised his 
pride, it awakened animosity in his 
mind, and roused rebellion in his 
heart. 

It was not long after Brightly had 
taken leave of the principal that Brede 
was also summoned to the office. He 
arose, walked across the schoolroom 
with his accustomed swagger, and 
passed in through the office door with 
the usual supercilious smile upon his 
lips. The entire school wondered 

what he had been summoned for, but 
only Belcher and Brightly guessed 
aright. They knew instinctively that 
his visit had to do with Belcher’s 
awkward excuse for his own fault. 

When Brede returned to the school- 
room some fifteen minutes later, he 
had lost something of his swagger, the 
curl on his lips was less pronounced, 
and his face was more than usually 
pale. Every one who saw him knew 
that his interview with Colonel Silsbee 
had not been a pleasant one. 

Moreover, from that night on he 
ignored both Brightly and Belcher; the men in 
the ranks noticed that he grew more quick- 
tempered and morose, the principal and teachers 
in the school found that he became less careful of 
his standing. 

On the evening following the fight between 
Brightly and Belcher the following order was 
published at retreat : 





HEADQUARTERS, RIVERPARK ACADEMY. 
April 30, 186—. 
SPECIAL ORDER, NO. 15. 

Paragraph I.— Cadet Lieutenant Horace E. 
| Brightly, for conduct unbecoming an officer, is 
| hereby suspended from the office of first lieutenant 
and adjutant of the battalion, for a period of two 
weeks, the suspension to date from the 29th inst. 

Paragraph II.—Sergeanit Major J. R. Finkelton 
will act as adjutant of the battalion during the 
| period of Lieutenant Brightly’s suspension, and all 
papers pertaining to said office of adjutant will be 
| turned over to him at once. 

. 3y order of the Principal, 

COL. JONAS SILSBEE. 

Brightly promptly gave to the acting adjutant 
all papers pertaining to the office, which were 
principally tables showing the merits and demerits 
credited to each dent in the line of conduct. 

The system of marking deportment at River- 
park was, in many respects, an excellent one. 
Every evening, at retreat, one of the older cadets 
was appointed to act as officer of the day for the 
following twenty-four hours. It was his duty to 
make entry in the ‘officer of the day’s book’’ of 
such offences as were reported to him by the 
principal, the teachers, or the cadet officers, and 
of such also as came under his own notice in the 
school-room, where he occupied a position at the 
desk throughout the day. 

On Friday evenings it was the duty of the 
adjutant to go, attended by a clerk, to the office 
of the principal, and while the clerk read from 
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the book the reports of offences, the principal 
would assign the number of demerit marks to 
each, and the adjutant would record them on his 
list opposite the name of each offender. 

He also kept a list of merit marks, a certain 
number of which cancelled a certain greater num- 
ber of demerit marks. If the excess of demerit 
marks reached a certain amount, it made the 
offender a delinquent for a day, a certain greater 
amount extended the term of his delinquency to 
two days, three days, a week, and so on. 

The balance against some of the more careless 
and mischievous boys was always so large as to 
put them on what was known as perpetual delin- 
quency. Of this last class ‘“‘Plumpy,” as the fat 
boy was affectionately called by his companions, 
was a conspicuous and shining example. 

A delinquent was not allowed to leave the 
grounds under any pretext. Besides that, he was 
confined to the school-room during the hour or 
two of every afternoon when the other boys were 
at leisure, at play, walking in the country, boat- 
ing on the river, or visiting the town. This 
confinement came especially hard on Saturday 
afternoons when the hours of permitted absence 
extended from two to six o’clock, and there was a 
general exodus from the school of all but the 
unhappy delinquents. 

It was the duty of the adjutant to keep these 
deportment lists and records in his possession and 
to make up from them the tables of conduct that 
entered into the term reports and determined each 
student’s standing. 

The three students who, at the close of each 
year, bore the highest rank in studies and deport- 
ment formed the honor grade, and each of them 
was entitled to wear the honor grade chevron. 

It was not easy, at first, for Finkelton to com- 
prehend this somewhat complicated method of 
keeping the records, and he asked Brightly one 
day to come up and explain it to him. Brightly 
replied, somewhat abruptly, that he believed he 
had fulfilled his entire duty when he turned the 
papers over, and that he knew of no reason why 
he should spend his time in the labors of an office 
from which he derived neither profit nor honor. 

But the next day his better nature came to the 
rescue, and he went up to Finkelton’s room to 
acknowledge his fault, and to offer assistance. 

“] was too bearish yesterday,’’ he explained. 
“T didn’t think what a mean way it was to speak 
till afterward. I'll show you anything you want 
to know about the records and be glad to.” 

Finkelton received him rather coldly. 

*“] haven’t the lists here now,’’ he said. 
“Captain Brede came and got them this morning 
to figure out his company’s standing as against 
Harple’s. Besides, I won’t need your assistance ; 
I got all the information I wanted from another 
source,” 

Brightly was surprised and chilled by Finkel- 
ton’s manner toward him. They had been very 
good friends. But, after a moment’s thought, he 
knew that he merited the implied reproach, and, 
without another word, he turned and went away. 
Ten minutes later Brede came into Finkelton’s 
room bringing the adjutant’s papers with him. 

“I’ve brought back the lists, Fink,” he said, 
‘‘and here’s a curious thing in this one that I want 
to show you.” 

He spread out on the table the general record 
and pointed to Brightly’s name on it. 

“Do you see,” he continued, ‘‘that some one 
has scratched out a 25 in the balance opposite 
that name and left it a 5?” 

‘“‘That’s so,’’ replied Finkelton, scrutinizing the 
paper closely. ‘That certainly has been a 25. I 
didn’t notice it before. Do you suppose Brightly 
has done a thing like this ?”’ 

“Well, a man’ll do a good deal to save an 
honor-grade chevron. Twenty-five would have 
lost it for him, five will let him make it yet. See ?”’ 

“Yes, but I can’t quite believe that of Bright. 
Maybe five is correct after all.’’ 

“If it is, what was the use of mutilating the 
weekly lists? You look at them and you'll see 
that they’re changed too. I tell you I believe 
he's altered them himself. The colonel didn’t cut 
him in standing when he suspended him, and the 
fellow wants to take home a big report to show to 
his mother and make her think he’s been at the 
head of the heap all the time.” 

Finkelton was rummaging among the weekly 
lists. 

“Don’t you think,” continued Brede, “that 
you'd better call Colonel Silsbee’s attention to the 
matter, anyway ?”’ 

“Well, I might,’’ responded Finkelton, slowly, 
‘but I don’t know that it's my duty to, and 
maybe —’’ he paused for a moment, recalling the 
somewhat strained relations existing at present 
between him and Brightly, then he added: I’ve 
no objection to doing it, thoughg I believe I owe 
him no favors.” 

“Just so,” assented Brede. “I think such a 
rascally and clumsy trick ought to be exposed. 
You might do it to-night when you go in to the 
office to make up the reports. Ill goin with you 
as clerk if you want me to, and then I can explain 
how I came to detect the fraud. See ?”’ 

Finkelton nodded. He had entered unsuspect- 
ingly into a cruel plot laid by an unscrupulous 
schemer. 

Ten minutes later, when Brede left the room, 
his eyes had a wicked gleam in them, and his 
thin lips were curled in pleasant contemplation of 
satisfying revenge. He himself had erased the 


‘THE YOUTH'S 


| figures. He had been guilty not only of a mean 





and cowardly act, but of a criminal one as well. 
Yet conscience did not smite him, nor fear of 
discovery cause him to hesitate. 

Finkelton carried out to the letter the programme 
laid down for him by Brede. He took the captain 
into the office with him that evening to assist in 
making up the weekly report. At an opportune 
moment Colonel Silsbee’s attention was called 
to the erased and substituted figures opposite 
Brightly’s name and Brede very glibly related 
the story of his discovery. 

Colonel Silsbee was surprised and perplexed. 
He could not believe that Brightly had deliber- 
ately falsified the record. The lad had always 
been scrupulously honest. He questioned Brede 
and Finkelton closely, but they gave him no 
further information. Finally he said: 

“Brightly shall. not be condemned without a 
hearing. Whatever his faults may have been of 
late, I cannot credit the fact that he has been guilty 
of so gross a misdemeanor as these papers would 
seem to indicate. We will call him in and hear 
what he has to say.” 

The school was gathered in evening session, and 
unusual quiet rested on the assembly when Colonel 
Silsbee appeared at the door of his office and sum- 
moned Brightly. The suspended officer laid aside 
his book and walked up the aisle and across the 
oven space by the desk with a smile on his face. 

He had quite expected to be called. He had 
felt sure that Finkelton would not be capable of 
making up the reports. Now it had proved so. 
They were in a snarl and needed him to assist 
them in the unravelling. 

The idea seemed to please him greatly. He 
closed the office door behind him and advanced to 
the table at which the principal and the two cadets 
were sitting. His first glance revealed to him 
that something more important and more serious 
than the disentangling of reports had occasioned 
his presence. 

Colonel Silsbee was the first to speak. 

“Brightly,” he said, ‘“‘my attention has been 
called to the fact that erasures have been made 
opposite to your name in the reports which have, 
until recently, been in your possession. It is 
apparent that large balances on the demerit side 
have been changed to small ones in your favor. 
1 do not ask for an explanation from you as that 
would seem to prejudge you. I only ask whether 
the balance as it now stands on the general roll is 
the true one. Your simple assertion as a gentle- 
man and a soldier will decide the matter to my 
satisfaction. You may examine the papers.” 

HoMER GREENE. 


(To be continued.) 
——__+or—___—- 
“NO y”? 
Who strives against self and his comrades 
Will find a most powerful foe; 
All honor to him if he conquers, 
A cheer for the boy who says “No!” 


—Ex. 
———_—+o>—___—_— 


For the Companion. 
GRANDMOTHER WHITTIER’S CLOCK. 


As a timepiece, the clock was a failure. Grand- 
father Whittier said so, and I do not remember 
that the assertion was denied by any one, although 
my grandmother was always ready and eager to 
defend her pet piece of furniture against unfriendly 
criticism. 

This old clock of my grandparents was not 
obtrusive. It stood above the mantel in grand- 
mother’s room in grim silence for forty years; 
yet I remember rarely to have heard any complaint 
against it. But one cloudy day in December, 
when it was impossible to get ‘‘sun-time”’ on the 
kitchen floor, and consequently the dinner prom- 
ised to be late, grandfather exclaimed : 

“Both timepieces out of joint!’’ and he glanced 
at the dumb clock and scowled at the clouded sky. 
“Isn’t it about time to take the old thing down 
and buy another, Isabella?’ He pointed as he 
spoke to the deaf and dumb timepiece on grand- 
mother’s mantel. ‘It is as dumb as a frog in 
dog-days,’” he declared, ‘‘and positively good-for- 
nothing !”’ 

Grandmother turned from her cooking before 
the fire, and stood up. A tiny woman she was 
beside my stately grandfather. 

“John,” she said, ‘‘what are you thinking about, 
talking of taking my clock down ?” 

Grandfather thumped with his thumb and second 
finger upon the lid of his silver snuff-box. 

“It’s of no use, Isabella,” he said, although, as 
I remember, his voice did not sound altogether as 
confident as when he first suggested the removal 
of the timepiece. 

“No use!’ Grandmother tossed her independent 
little head, with the silver hair knotted on either 
temple. “Why, John, you don’t know what you 
are talking about!”’ 

Grandfather took a pinch of snuff; he always 
took snuff when my grandmother tossed her head 
like that. She took no notice, but went on as if 
the matter were not already settled : 

“If we take the clock down, where am I to 
keep things, I’d like to know?” she said. ‘There 
are the spices and cloves and cinnamon, and 
the melon and pumpkin seeds, and the nutmeg 
and the beeswax ball, and it’s the only place 
where I can put my knitting and hope to pick it 
up again, with John junior waiting to draw out 
every needle the minute my back is turned. If 
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you send the clock away, you will have to send 
your grandson with it, for it is the only place 
secure from his meddling. My clock of no use! 
You don’t know what you’re talking about!” 

Being the meddlesome John junior referred to, 
I found no mirth in my grandmother’s argument, 
although my grandfather laughed aloud. 

‘Well, you must admit, Isabella,’’ he said, 
“that it is an unusual service to ask of a clock, 
making a general conservatory and wareroom of 
it.” 

Grandmother turned her face aside to laugh, 
and gave the turkey a turn before the fire. Then 
she began to make the cold sauce for the dumpling 
which Aunt Eve, the cook, had boiled for grand- 
father’s dinner. There was a hitch, however, in 
the sauce proceedings; some one had misplaced 
the key to the dairy door, and the butter for the 
sauce had not been brought up. 

Aunt Eve was making a great clatter among 
the pans, when grandmother pulled the latch- 
string and opened the kitchen door. 

“It always hangs there on the nail in the side of 
the wall next to the orchard !’’ Aunt Eve declared. 
“J put it there this morning.” 

“And some one climbed upon the table and 
took it down, to see if it could be made to fit into 
the lock of the preserve press,” said grandmother, 
with a glance at the kitchen fireplace, where I sat 
on the big hearth cracking scaly barks with my 
grandfather’s best hammer. ‘I took it from the 
lock, and put it where little meddlers cannot 
climb. Go look in the clock, Eve, and get it.”’ 

I followed Aunt Eve to get, if might be, one 
peep into the mysterious recesses of that wonder- 
ful clock. Then grandfather gave me a ride behind 
him to the meadow, where a trim young racer had 
been turned in for a noonday nibble at the blue- 
grass. 

When we got back, dinner was waiting, so that 
I forgot the scaly barks. About a week later the 
roan filly kicked a paling from my grandmother’s 
flower-garden fence, and there was a search for 
the hammer. 

Grandfather lost all patience before he thought 
to inquire of grandmother, who was taking her 
afternoon nap on the sitting-room lounge. She 
replied to his question without opening her eyes : 

‘‘Look in the clock, John.”’ 

And there it was, bolt upright among the spices 
and the seed bags. 

The same thing happened when I attempted to 
smoke Grandfather Whittier’s pipe. The pipe 
disappeared, and was not found until late in the 
afternoon, when grandmother came home from a 
shopping expedition to Lexington. 

“My pipe, Isabella. I have lost it.”” 

“Look in the clock, John.”’ 

Oh, that wonderful clock! Once I remember 
to have crept behind the old chintz-covered lounge 
and dropped asleep. When I awoke, the house 
was in a turmoil. Grandmother was crying, be- 
cause she was sure I had tumbled into the well 
and broken my neck, or else had been drowned. 
I lay quite still and enjoyed my importance. 
It was pleasant, as well as unusual, to be wept 
over and spoken of so affectionately. I was afraid 
to stir lest they should find me, and the fun come 
to an end. 

But when I heard Grandfather Whittier call out 
in his loud, emphatic way, ‘‘Have you looked in 
the clock, Isabella? Are you sure you have not 
crammed the boy into the clock ?’’ I rolled over 
on my back and laughed outright. 

One evening grandfather was in a dreadful 
flurry. A letter had come, sent in haste from a 
neighboring plantation, bringing the news of the 
presidential election, and grandfather’s spectacles 
were nowhere to be found. Grandmother had 
ridden over to see the overseer’s sick chiid. Poor 
old grandfather fumed and fretted until the gray 
mare came up the avenue, and grandmother drew 
up at the horse-block. 

‘“‘Here’s a pretty muss!” he shouted, as he 
waved the mysterious letter in the air. ‘Henry 
Clay President of the United States, and I not 
able to read the good news! Some one has stolen 
my glasses, Isabella.” 

“Look in the clock, John,”’ said grandmother, 
as her foot touched the block. ‘Look in the 
clock, and charge the theft to John junior. And 
John,” she called after grandfather’s retreating 
figure, ‘‘you needn’t get your glasses to read 
Henry Clay’s election yet.”’ 

The reading of the letter proved that grand- 
mother was right. The great Henry was about 
to be defeated. My grandfather declared he 
should not be beaten. 

‘““‘Why,”’ he said to a neighbor who had ridden 
over, ‘‘it means death, sir, death to the Whigs.” 

The next morning he rode into Lexington on 
the stiff old claybank, his boots and pantaloons 
daubed with sticky red clay. This was considered 
quite the thing by the followers of the grand old 
Whig. A claybank horse was quite a treasure in 
those times. 

Later in the day I went with my grandmother 
to town in the family coach, under awnings of 
pokeberry, while branches of the same popular 
weed nodded about the heads of the carriage 
horses, emblematic of James K. Polk, the Demo- 
cratic candidate. We met numbers of vehicles, 
or passed them on the way, all bearing the sign 
of the candidate of the party to which the owner 
belonged. 

The town itself seemed to have been out for a 
holiday so decked it was, though my grandfather 








| declared when we sat at our tea that night that 
“Lexington looked as if it had been on a drunk, 
with its mud and dog fennel.”’ 

My grandmother pursed her pretty mouth at 
| that, and said ‘‘it was hardly to be expected of a 
| Henry Clay man that he should know the differ- 
| ence between pokeberry and dog fennel.” 
| Then my grandfather flew into a rage and dis- 
coursed for a full half-hour upon the degeneration 
of the times, and the customs that called women 
into politics. He closed the harangue by calling 
my grandmother a ‘‘Democrat.”’ 

At this the little lady rose from her place behind 
| the silver coffee-urn and, stepping into the centre 
|of the great dining-room, dropped the master of 
the house a courtesy. She shook out a pokeberry- 
| colored silk handkerchief and said: ‘There are 
my colors, sir, and the colors of all good Tennes- 
| seeans.”’ 

Then she waved the silken rag above her loyal 
head three times so heartily and so saucily, and 
| 








said ‘*Polk, Dallas and Texas forever !’’ in a voice 
so sweetly daring that grandfather jumped down 
from his stool of indignation and laughingly 
embraced her. 

Just at that moment the old clock did a curious 
thing; a most unaccountable thing. After a 
| slight clicking noise it lifted its iron hammer 
|and slowly and solemnly struck twelve. 

The stately old Kentuckian laid his left hand 
;on the back of his tall chair and with the fore- 
|finger of the right pointed solemnly to the crazy 
old timepiece. 

“Twelve!” he said, slowly, “what does it 
mean? Twelve is the end—of what ?’’ 

“The end of the Whigs,” said grandmother 
with a laugh, and busied herself with the bits of a 
tumbler that had fallen to the floor. 

My grandfather possessed the superstitions of 
most Kentuckians. The striking of the old clock 
at the moment when he was about to waver in his 
allegiance, quite startled him. 

“Tt meant something, Isabella,’’ he said many 
times in the days that followed. ‘That old iron 
tongue did not find the power of speech so sud- 
denly without a purpose. It meant the end, that 
twelve o’clock stroke—the end of something, 
wife.”’ 

The endcame. To be sure, as Grandmother 
Whittier said, the old clock could not have known 
and foretold it, yet we felt a kind of superstitious 
awe creep over us when, ten days later, we found 
Grandfather Whittier sitting in his arm-chair with 
his dead face lifted to the old clock whose solemn 
hands still told the hour of twelve. 

Time moved on, though the old clock failed to 
note it, and brought a day when the swift-speeding 
telegram summoned my father to receive my 
grandmother’s last blessing. He galloped out 
from Lexington but arrived a moment too late to 
catch her parting words, although the dear face 
brightened when his head bent above her pil- 
low. 

Whether it was the joy of seeing him, or the 
happiness of heaven, it was too late to determine. 
She smiled, and with one hand clasping my own 
she pointed with the other to the dumb old clock 
above the mantel-shelf. 

A moment, and for Grandmother Whittier time 
had indeed come to an end. 

There was a great hunt for the will, for my 
grandmother’s possessions were well worth inher- 
iting. I shall never forget the day the important 
document was found. That day, indeed, stands 
out bold and distinct above all the other days of 
my motherless childhood. 

The sweet, old-fashioned hundred-leaf and 
modest moss rose hyng about the flower-yard 
fence with the dew upon their pretty petals, as 
if the flowers were weeping for the absent hand 
so long wont to tend them. 

I gathered an armful of the fairest blossoms 
and went down to the graves under the willows. 
While I sat there between the resting-places of my 
grandparents, thinking of the good times gone, 
my father and a strange man came down to me 
across the meadow. I heard the stranger say: 
‘There is a will; I wrote it.” 

Then father came over to where I sat and looked 
down very solemnly into my eyes and said: 

“My son, did you ever hear your grandmother 
mention where she kept her private papers ?”’ 

“Oh yes,’’—and it seemed such a natural thing 
to say, as I had heard her say so many times: 

“Look in the clock, father.” 

And there, to be sure, it was, the “Last Will 
and Testament” that made me owner of the dear 
old blue-grass meadow and the only home my 
childhood had ever known. The old clock that 
had held from my reach such scores of coveted 
treasures had also served as hiding-place for my 
fortune. 

Of no use to any one! My grandmother’s 
clock of no use? I’ll not hear that. 

Why, there’s no end of things crammed away 
for safe-keeping in the old cherry box. 

There are bags of seed, that will never be sown; 
herbs and spices, sacred to the hand that placed 
them there; a ball of yellow beeswax whose only 
service is to strengthen the chords of memory; a 
pipe of clay, recalling other clay; a half-knit 
sock, telling how the thread of life was broken 
before the task was finished; keys; ah, how they 
do unlock the doors of memory, these rusted keys 
my grandmother placed in the dumb old clock! 
Click! click! they turn in the locks again and the 
doors of memory are opened. Out from cobwebbed 
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corners come the tender recollections of a boyhood 
in the blue grass home-land. 

From her perch upon my shoulder my grand- 
child reaches out her baby-hand and begs for a 
peep in ‘“‘Bumma Fittier’s tock.” 

WiLL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 
——___~+@r 
MISSED AFFECTION. 


Ah, many a one is longing 
For words that are never said; 
And many a heart goes hungry 
For something better than bread. 
—Josephine Pollard, 


— —+>— 


For the Companion. 


BRIMSTONE. 


The scene is the old wagon-trail between Kansas 
City and Denver, near the dividing line between 
Kansas and Colorado; the time, the summer of 
1866, when the Plains Indians east of the Rocky 
Mountains were in general outbreak against the 
whites. A large wagon-train, under charge of that 
veteran and noted freighter, Pete Ouray, was on its 
way westward to Salt Lake City. 

At that time the plains stretching between Eastern 
Kansas and the Rocky Mountains were a barren 
waste, unbroken by abodes of civilized men save an 
occasional military or trading post, and the stations 
of the Ben Holliday overland stage line. Civilized 
men might cross and even hunt on its dreary expanse, 
but it was regarded as a fit home only for Indians, 
buffaloes, antelope and coyotes. 

The train had proceeded so far on its journey 
without misadventure. The grass was good, and 
there had been no Indian attack. Signs of the hos- 
tiles, however, were not wanting, and some were 
ominous enough. But two or three days before, the 
freighters had come up with a wagon-train which 
had left Kansas City a little ahead of them. 





It was a dismal sight. The mules were gone, and 
the wagons a plundered wreck. The teamsters lay 
about dead, all scalped and mutilated with every 
freak of savage barbarity. 

All this tended to produce reflections the reverse 
of cheerful in the minds of the finders. After bury- 
ing in one grave the mangled bodies, the teamsters 
returned to their wagons, and the train moved on. 

But scenes even as appalling as this do not long 
depress men accustomed to ever present dangers. 
The expedition was strong in men and equipment, 
and, to guard against surprise by Indians, a vigilant 
watch was kept night and day. 

It happened that on this June day, after the noon- 
day halt, three men whose duties did not call them 
to the wagon seats lingered after the train moved 
on, to let their horses graze on the luxuriant new 
grass. 

I have said horses. To be exact, there were two 
horses and a mule. The mule, an important figure 
in my story, was the special saddle animal of Frank 
Sanger, a daring young rider, who was making his 
third trip across the plains. “Brimstone,” the 
animal’s name, indicated both the quality of its 
temper and its peculiar yellow color. 

Brimstone had joined the expedition in this wise : 
A lank, discouraged-looking Missourian brought him 
to the wagon-train as it was about leaving Kansas 
City. The man wanted badly to sell, and offered the 
beast at a price far below his seeming value. He 
showed proper vouchers of his ownership, and Pete 
Ouray bought the animal for a song. 

When Pete tried to use the mule, he thought that 
he had paid far too much. He first harnessed him 
in a team, but no sooner did the traces begin to draw 
than the beast fell to kicking and plunging, and 
finally turned short round and faced the wagon. He 
so mixed up the entire eight-mule team that parts of 
the harness had to be cut to get them clear. He was 
excused from further service as a draught animal, 
and remanded for the time being to a halter. 

He kicked, struck and bit at whom or whatever 
was about him. There seemed to be no bounds to 
the reach of his hind-legs and his accuracy in locat- 
ing his hoofs. It was commonly believed that Ke 
could kick round a corner. That he was worse than 


useless Joe Dubbs was free to assert, as he came | 


limping from the corral, holding his knee with both 
hands and hunting for a revolver; he was vowing, in 
the first transports of pain and rage, to kill the 
malevolent brute, which had assumed a look of 
extreme innocence to lure him near enough for a 
telling kick; but Brimstone lived and kicked on 
serenely. He had a destiny to fulfil that no bluster- 
ings of infuriated teamsters could avert. 

Bigspur Bill, who claimed to be a bronco-breaker, 
offered to ride him. “I'll make a saddle mule of 
him, or git broke up a-tryin’,” he said, with an air 
of determination, as he posed heroically in Mexican 
pantaloons, set off by spurs like rising suns. 

All hands turned to and helped, and Brimstone, 
with much ado, was saddled and bridled. Four men 
held him. Bill got in the saddle. 

“Now turn him loose, boys,” he said. 

The men at the mule’s head let go. Brimstone’s 
head went down to his fore-legs, his back rounded 
and he went into the air. When he came back to 
earth, Bill, who had gone some feet higher, remained 
astride the high corra! fence on which he had fallen, 
and which he seemed to prefer to his late seat in the 
saddle. Brimstone kicked for him hopefully, whereat 
Bill slipped down on the other side, and, with clank- 
ing spurs, made rapid tracks for safety. 

For a time after this no one undertook to handle 
the yellow mule, which lived at ease, toiling not in 
the long day’s march, except to follow leisurely the 
wagon to which he was tied. Pete Ouray became 
disgusted. “I don’t know what to do with the brute,” 
he said. “I hate to give up for useless a young mule 
with as fine p’ints as he has.” 

He made this remark to Frank Sanger. The two 
were looking at Brimstone, who stood tied to a 
wagon, and with head erect and a white gleam in 
the corner of his eye was waiting for whoever might 
come near. A beaten path which circled behind 
him at least ten feet beyond his heels was religiously 
followed by every one who passed, 

“Sell him to the Mormons when we get to Salt 
Lake City,” said Frank. “It'll serve ’em both right.” 

“S’pose I give him to you to ride?” 
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“Thank you for remembering me,” said Frank, 
“but I don’t need him. The horse I have suits me.” 

“T know it, Frank, but jes’ look at the matter 
squar’ now. You know we can’t be carryin’ along 
idle stock this way. We’ve got to put him to some 
use, and there’s nobody with the train kin back that 
brute unless it’s you. He’s got the makin’ of a 
mighty tine saddle animal if you kin master him.” 

“Well, Pete, to help you out, P’ll try him.”’ 

So the next morning Frank, with much care and 
patience, got a saddle and bridle on Brimstone, and 
at a propitious moment vaulted into the saddle, 
where he stayed. The mule bucked viciously, and 
made a long, violent struggle, which he renewed at 
intervals during that and several succeeding days. 
Finding that he could not unseat his plucky rider, he 
at length gave up trying, and settled into his natural 
gait, a long, easy lope. His pace was wonderfully 
swift and strong, and Pete’s prediction of what 
Brimstone could do under a saddle was verified. 

Thereafter Frank rode the yellow mule regularly, 
and, in time, they got on terms of mutual toleration. 
To be sure, Frank had still to keep a lookout when- 
ever within reach of his steed’s teeth and heels, and 
Brimstone made it a matter of principle always to 
buck a while when first mounted for the day. 

But he recognized an equally constant tendency of 
his master to spare at these times neither whip nor 
spur, with the variation of a hickory club. Putting 
all facts together, and not being in the least a ‘‘fool 
mule,’”? he began to regulate his conduct so as to 
secure the fewest of these attentions. Under wise 
handling and firm control, the animal on the whole 
improved in docility, 

It was through this chain of events that Brimstone 
came to be feeding by this little party of three who 
loitered at mid-day under the blue sky. The saddles 
and bridles lay where they had been thrown down. 
The young men were stretched on the curly grass 
enjoying rest after long riding. The animals grazed 
contentedly at the end of their lariats. 

There was no sign of danger on the broad plain. 





Nevertheless, it were well for the party to have borne 


his feet more firmly than before and stood like a 
rock. 

Frank thought that all was up with him, and made 
a desperate resolve. He had six shots in his 
revolver. He would indulge, before the end, in the 
brief but intense pleasure of sending a bullet 
through Brimstone’s head. He would bestow four 
on the Indians, and then shoot himself to escape 
falling alive into their hands. 

Arrows began to fly. One sang past his head so 
close that he felt its wind. Another passed directly 
in front of Brimstone’s eyes, but that consistent 
creature only blinked and held his ground. As 
Frank was about to slip off to carry his design into 
effect, a third arrow whistled and struck something 
just behind his saddle with an unmistakable ‘“‘sput.” 

Evidence of grievous pain and astonishment 
appeared forthwith in the mule. His backward-laid 
ears came suddenly forward as for a moment his 
head faced round with an expression of deep and 
reproachful surprise. His body humped together 
until it seemed as if the saddle at the apex must go 
over the neck or crupper. Then he headed toward 
the wagon-train, straightened out and went. 

And how he went! His first jump was so sudden 
as nearly to leave his rider behind on the prairie. 
His next was longer and his pace kept improving all 
the way. A line of dust explosions marked the 
spots where his hind feet struck. As his body 
lengthened in long bounds the saddle cinch fairly 
swept the grass, and all Frank could do was to hold 
on, save his breath and try to keep his toes from 
striking the prairie-dog mounds. 

His two companions when half-way to the train 
suddenly became aware that Frank was not with 
them. Without stopping they looked back. They 
afterward told him that they saw something coming, 
on the dead jump, behind them. It went so fast 
that they couldn’t well make out whether it was a 
mule or a panther that was making such surprising 
speed, but could only see that it was gaining headway 
at every leap. It overhauled them in no time, 
passed them as a yellow streak, and directly they 
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| again balked or bucked with his rider. 
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was a heroic one, as the blood had softened and 
loosened the deer sinew that fastened the shaft to 
the barbed arrow-head so that they came apart at the 
first pull, leaving the latter in the wound. 

However, as it needed to be done, Pete Ouray and 
Frank set to work with extreme care, their instru- 
ments consisting of a sharp knife and a pair of 
pincers. To the astonishment of all, Brimstone 
remained as quiet asalamb. <A cut was made, wide 
and deep enough to allow the arrow-head to be 
caught with the pincers and pulled out. The mule 
winced nader the steel but did not kick. 

The wound soon healed—there was, in fact, no loss 
of Brimstone’s valuable services. He was rather 
sensitive to approach for a time, but a remarkable 
effect of the wound appeared in his disposition. 
Strange to say, this effect was a favorable one. 
From that date on he was a different and a better 
mule. It is not to be wondered at that three inches 
of arrow in his haunch should have wrought pain- 
fully on his feelings, and for a time reversed his 
usual habits of thought; but the gratifying fact re- 
mained that the change was marked and permanent. 

Frank kept him as his favorite saddle animal a full 
year after, and in all that time Brimstone never 
Nor was he 
ever again known to bite or kick except under 
circumstances generally held to justify xny mule in 
so doing. 

This is the history of the remarkable conversion 
of Brimstone, brought about through the arrow and 
twanging bow-string of a murderous Arapahoe who 
meant anything but good to the mule and his rider. 

Were I to draw a moral it would be that good may 
come from seeming evil, and that there is a wrong 
time for all things. The force of the latter precept 
was brought keenly home to Brimstone the last 
time he ever balked. CLARENCE PULLEN. 


—$$$.. 
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AMONG THE GYPSIES AT GRANADA. 


“May I walk behind the senorita and drive away 
the gitanos?” said a soft, sing-song voice, as I set 
out for a stroll through the Alhambra grounds. 

When one is approaching middle-age and bears its 
signs, it is agreeable to hear one’s self called senorita, 
especially when a handsome peasant lad utters the 
melodious word, and looks up at one with the gen- 
tlest, most velvety brown eyes imaginable. 

How those same eyes brightened and danced when 
I nodded assent, and with what eagerness the boy 
tried to make himself understood in a few halting 
sentences of French! 

His name was Miguel, he was sixteen years old, 
and knew Granada from end to end, and all the 
tricks and manners of the gypsies. He was a gitano 
(gypsy) himself, and ought to know. The other 
gitanos held him in great respect, and I would do 
well to trust myself to him whenever I went to 
walk; otherwise I might be seriously annoyed. 

Although not looking the awe-inspiring personage 
he professed to be, Miguel certainly had the power 
of keeping at a respectful distance the ragged, pic- 
turesque vagabonds who swarm under the shadow 
of the Iron Duke’s elms. 

When we were well out of range of the hotel 
windows, a dark-skinned, black-eyed woman, with a 
baby slung across her breast in an old shawl, seemed 
to rise out of the ground like a stage ghost, to cour- 
tesy and begin her musical wail for charity. She 
held by the hand a five-year-old boy, with a mop of 
coal-black hair. His skin, the color of a coffee berry, 
was taking the air at random rents in his small 
allowance of clothes. 

Would the noble lady see Paulito dance, a real 
Spanish gypsy dance ? 

I nodded yes to Miguel’s inquiring glance, where- 
upon the woman broke into a curious kind of word- 
less crooning, clapping her hands in accurate time. 
She pushed Paulito, the ragged mite, forward into a 
smooth part of the road, and when he was sufficiently 
inspired by the music, he began to writhe and con- 


in mind that the swells of the rolling prairie and | saw, a thousand yards ahead, a commotion among | tort his little body in a way that would suggest 


deep ravines might conceal the inconveniently near | the wagons. 


approach of anenemy. The train, now a full mile 
distant, was all the time drawing away from them. 


In their narration something is to be allowed for 
the exaggerated form of expression in vogue on the 





| violent spasms were it not for the smile on his dirty, 


bright face. 
He squirmed about like a worm, and seemed trying 


One of the reclining men looked round, jumped | plains in that day, and which is even yet not wholly | to twine himself out of his clothes, and even out of 


and yelled, “Injuns!”” The others came on to their 
feet at once. They caught up the saddles and bridles, 





| 


extinct. It is certain that the mule went very fast, | 
and in the race to the train badly beat the two good | 


made for their animals, and began saddling them | horses which had a long start. 


in haste. 

There were sound reasons for doing this, for less 
than a mile away a band of Arapahoe Indians was 
coming for the party at full speed, every man urging 
his pony and holding his bow in readiness for use, 
evidently with the worst intentions. 

The saddles and bridles were quickly adjusted, and 


the men astride their steeds. The horses, filled with | 


instinctive terror at the sight and scent of the Ind- 
ians, leaped at the touch of their riders, and were 
soon galloping after the train at a pace rivalling that 
of the Arapahoes. 

Not so the mule. He felt well after rest and feed- 
ing, and was in a mood for a tussle with his rider. 
Perhaps he thought he had been good over-long, and 
wanted a change. At all events, as his rider headed 
him toward the receding train, he only braced back 
with his fore-legs, lowered his head at a similar 
angle, and stood stock-still, with an immovability 
that gave little hope of an early start. 5 

Frank shouted and spurred; the mule only set 
back the harder. He pricked him with his hunting- 
knife, and he began to buck. When Brimstone set 
out to buck, time was no object to him. So his rider 
did not urge the point. The situation was interest- 
ing and very critical. 

There were the Indians coming on like the wind 
and already beginning to widen their line fan-shaped, 
to cut off the hapless rider. His two companions 
were a third of the way to the train and safety, and, 
barring untoward accident, sure to make it. And 
he, held to the spot by a balking mule whose inapti- 
tude to change its mind he knew by hard experience. 
He had no time to apply his usual arguments. 

The Indians were so near that he could see the 
paint on their faces and hear their yells. The wind 
brought down to him their characteristic odor. 


Brimstone smelled and did not at all like them; he} 
| even showed a symptom or two of moving. 


Then, 


The pursuing Indians never got nearer the mule | 
than when he started, and were quickly left far 
behind. They were not numerous enough to attack | 
the train, and stopped well out of rifle range. Those | 
who watched from the wagons said that the redskins | 
had followed Frank but a short distance when they | 
stopped and sat motionless in amazement, watching 
his mule’s performance. They gathered in a circle 
and remained a long time pow-wowing over the 
prodigy which had manifestly impressed them as 
“big medicine.” 

Frank tried to reinin his mule near the wagons, 
but could not. Fearing, he afterward said, that the 
mule intended to keep straight on to Salt Lake City, 
and meant to get there that night, he as a last 
resort pulled him into one of the teams “head on” 
and Brimstone came to a full stop in a tangle of 
mules. 

Frank kept on a dozen or fifteen yards farther, 
sailing, like a frog to water, over the wagon mules 
and describing a parabola which met the prairie 
with a thump, a ricochet and a roll. He got up, 
shook himself, reached behind to make sure his 
revolver had not been thrown out, and walked back 
to his mule as coolly as if that were his ordinary 
way of dismounting. E 

When Brimstone was finally extricated, the inspir- 
ing cause of his zealous run was fully revealed. 
Sticking from his rump was the long shaft and 
feathers of an arrow, the head of which was im- 
bedded some three inches in the flesh. I have to say 
that the mule got no sympathy; on the contrary his 
plight was looked on by all hands with unconcealed 
satisfaction. His past conduct had not endeared 
him to the “outfit.” 

The question of getting out the arrow-head was 





not easily met. For, while there were plenty of 





| down to resf upon the steps of a crucifix. 


his skin, but with movements slow and measured, 
and always in exact time with his mother’s crooning 
and clapping. He flung his arms about like a little 
wind-tossed sapling, but his feet hardly moved from 
their first print in the damp clay of the road. ; 

When he had finished he held out his hand with 
the supplicating glance which Spanish beggars learn 
long before they can speak. Even Paulita,—this 
gitano family spared itself perplexity in its choice 
of names,—the six-months-old baby in the draggled 
shawl, held out her scrap of a hand for a copper 
without being told. 

There was a loud clattering of hoofs in advance of 
us. The next moment a white donkey came tearing 
down the hill with a man on his back. He would 
surely have run us down had we not scrambled 
nimbly aside into the ground ivy. 

“That is Pasquale, the blind gitano; he is very 
rich.” Miguel continued, “He has saved money 
enough to buy that burro and he can take his ease 
now. He sits on the burro’s back and begs at the 
Puerta del Vino. It is no disgrace for a blind man 
to beg, the senorita knows.” 

One morning my friend Betty and I went without 
Miguel to the cemetery at the top of the hill, and sat 
We were 
presently surrounded by half a dozen gypsy girls 
eager to tell our fortunes. There was a beau mon- 
sieur hovering in Betty’s near future, with his 
pockets heavy with gold; and no wonder, for Betty 
was beautiful asan angel. I, too, had a very distin- 
guished air, and was probably a princess or a bull- 
fighter’s wife in my own country. 

Finding us unmoved by their flattery, they asked 
to be allowed to dance. We protested, trying to 
make them understand that the time and place were 
ill-chosen. But the pretty, saucy creatures had not 
a grain of respect for the dead, nor for our wishes. 

One pulled off the gay cotton handkerchief from 
her head and began flinging it about scarf-fashion; 





advisers in the matter, there was no one so little in 
love with life as to offer to operate surgically in the 


asif in scorn of his momentary vacillation, he set | vicinity of those lightsome heels. The operation 








another caught up her ragged apron ~with touch as 
| dainty as a fairy’s; a third started the crooning, 
wailing song with which we were now f 


purreupengnanes: 
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Snapping their fingers in lieu of castanets, they all 
broke into the twining, twisting dance for which 
Paulito was famous. 

This continued till a furious custodian swooped 
down upon them and hustled them unceremoni- 
ously from the place. He curtly told us he was 
about to lock the gates, and evidently supposed 
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Arab songs as they danced, seeming to fall into a | purpose of giving material aid to Emin Pasha, it 


kind of trance. 
was supposed to represent an act in a bull-fight. | 


One dance with handkerchiefs | is difficult to say. 


The determination of this noble man to remain 


As we drove out through the Puerta del Vino | in his province cannot be too highly commended. 
for the last time, we found our two gitano friends, | So far as one can tell, it means protection to a 
Miguel and Paulito, stationed on either side of| people who are just emerging from barbarism 
the gate to bid us adieu. Paulito was in gala| into civilization, a protection which is absolutely 





SPANISH GYPSIES. 


that the dance on consecrated ground had been | toilet, consisting of a dripping shower of oil on | 
started at our request. Outside the gates the girls | his black pate, and the rents in his clothes tied up 
had us completely at their mercy, and we sorely | with string. Each had a worried-looking bouquet 


missed the protection of our blue-habited knight. 
“Give us a franc each and we will allez-vous en,”’ 


meaning the command which persecuted strangers 


in his brown fist, which they threw into our laps 


with musical, chirping prayers that our journey | 
said one impish lassie, twisting to suit her own | might be safe, and our entrance into heaven sure. 


The young rascals! Every flower of those 


so often din into the ears of her tormenting tribe. | drooping bouquets had been stolen from our hotel 


‘*What a beautiful color the sefiorita has!” said 
another, touching Betty’s cheek with a brown 
finger by no means clean. 

“Three, four, five, six prayers will I say to the 
blessed Madonna for the stranger lady all for one 
poor little half franc.” 

“The beau monsieur is dying for love of the 
sefiorita in the high hat.” 

“The tall, thin, noble lady has had many lovers, 
and she would have more if she would let me 
study her hand. The saints bless her!’’ 

‘The Madonna has a smile for them both.” 


garden! RaAcHEL CAREW. 


——______—<@p-— 
UPON THE HILLS. 


Upon the apex of the hills, 
eatch the hum of mystic airs 
Of nature’s full orchestral play— 
The grand crescendo of the theme 
No art can imitate or stay. 
—A. C. Prindle. 
= (i cael 


STANLEY’S EXPEDITION. 





Few messages have ever brought such universal 


Here one of the girls dropped a handful of | satisfaction as that which flashed from Africa in 
pebbles down the hood of Betty’s jacket, at which | December last the words, ‘Stanley has been heard 


they all burst into shouts of laughter. 

Giving them money would only make them 
redouble their persecutions, and saying or doing 
anything to make them angry was dangerous we 
had been told. So we plodded along in stony 
silence, stopped occasionally by the girls joining 
hands and dancing round us in a circle. 

“Fifty centimos and allez-vous en.” 

As the price of our deliverance grew less, the 
compliments changed to plainer speaking. I had 
a cat’s face, and the Madonna troubled her head 
very little about foreigners anyway. 

As the chimney-pots of the hotel rising above 
the trees came in sight, one ragged hussy with her 
hands on her hips stopped and stated earnestly 
that for ten centimes each they would all leave 
us in peace. We had both become quite repulsive 
in appearance and the blessings were changing 
into a pelting rain of curses, when a waiter from 
the hotel put the evil-tongued rabble to flight. 

In arickety old barouche drawn by mules, with 
Miguel on the box, we went to visit the gypsy 
quarter. It is, as Miguel said, like a great rabbit- 
warren. ‘The hovels are hollowed out in the side 
of the hill, the inner walls being covered with a 
rough cement. A rude chimney peeps up through 
the thicket of spiked aloes and cacti, which forms 
one great roof for all, 

Centuries ago the Moors burrowed out for them- 
selves these warm, snug quarters, leaving here 
and there a graceful horseshoe arch as proof of 
their possession. 
or three rooms, and a brave array of brass and 
copper cooking utensils. A russet-colored elf of 
a baby nearly shricked itself into convulsions 
with fright at our Parisian hats. 

Away from the door the rooms are dark, but 
the people do all their work outside, in the shelter 
of the aloes and prickly-pear. Round one of the 
hairy leaves of the latter, like a thick, quilted 
pad, two children had fastened a rope, and were 
swinging merrily to and fro, the one leaf easily 
bearing the weight of both urchins. 

El Chivo, the gypsy king of guitar-players, 
gave a concert one evening in the hotel, with a 


Some of the dwellings have two | 


| from.” For eighteen months nothing definite had 
| come from him, and false reports only increased 
| the anxiety of the world to hear that his latest 
| chivalrous undertaking had been successfully 
| accomplished. 

This time he was not seeking a solitary mission- 
ary in the heart of an “unknown continent,”’ but 
he was carrying aid to a people beleaguered by 
savage hordes intent on its destruction. The facts 
are these : 





death of General Gordon. 


In the years 1881-85 the Mahdist rebels overran | 
the Eastern Soudan, and destroyed, as was sup- | not at a very low point. 
posed, all the Egyptian garrisons. Their success | than they are now, but they have also been much 
| culminated with the fall of Khartoum and the | lower. 


necessary to their existence. 

But it means far more than this. Emin now 
stands alone in the heart of Africa, the last of a 
band of heroes, for a great principle: the right of 
the negro to his freedom. It was for the distinct 
purpose of putting an end to the slave-trade that 
Egypt, with the aid. of Englishmen, annexed the 
Soudan, and for a time the traffic ceased through- 
out this region. 

The overthrow of the Egyptian power in the 
Soudan meant the failure of this purpose, a failure 
which only needs that Emin fall or desert his post 
in order to be complete. It is this fact which 
gives the deepest significance to Stanley’s expedi- 
tion, that it enables Emin to show to every Arab 
in Africa that the conflict with slavery has not 
ceased. 





Se 
For the Companion. 
A PRAYER IN THE DARK. 


I stretch my hand out through the lonesome night, 
My helpless hand, and pray Thee, Lord, to lead 
My ignorant steps, anc help me at my need: 

Far off from home, pity my hanjess plight, 

And through the darkness guide me on to light! 

have no hope unless my cry Thou heed,— 
Be merciful; for I am lost, indeed, 

Unless Thy rising sun the darkness smite. 

How shall I find, who know not how to seek ? 
Kindle my soul, enlighten my dull mind; 

My heart is heavy, and my faith is weak,— 

stone I am, and deaf and dumb and blind,— 

Unhelped of Thee my footsteps helpless stray ,— 

Have pity, Thou, and lead me to the Day! 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


pre ~~ = 
HARD TIMES. 


The present situation throughout the country is 
very peculiar. One hardly knows whether to 
characterize the condition as justifying the term 
‘shard times,” or not. To a great many people 
the times are as hard as any they have ever known, 
and yet other persons are fairly prosperous. Let 
us look the field over. 

Prices are certainly very low for a great many 
classes of goods. The farmers are receiving 


tions. The money value of many articles of 
manufacture is also below the average. Yet to 
the consumer of meat, flour, sugar and other 
foods, prices are high. Judging from these two 
classes of facts one might conclude that the profits 
of transporting companies, refiners, millers and 
others, must be large. 

This, however, is not the fact, unless it may be 
true,—as it. probably is,—of the sugar refiners who 
have formed a ‘‘trust’’ which regulates production 
and prices. Indeed it is a great many years since 
the business of the great transporters, the rail- 
roads, has been as badas itis now. Their receipts 
are large, but their profits are wretchedly small. 
The owners of railroads which have cost hundreds 
of millions of dollars are receiving no income 
| whatever from their property. 

Labor is fairly well employed, and wages are 
They have been higher 





Taking an average through the country 
| the men who work for wages are making a living, 


| Butin 1886 it was discovered, to the astonish- | but the high cost of some articles of food which 


those into which this part of the Khedive’s terri- 
tory was divided, had bravely repelled every rebel 
attack, though he was then in extreme danger 
from the exhaustion of his supplies. 

This man, a German named Eduard Schnitzer, 
one of Gordon’s lieutenants, who had assumed 
the name of Emin on entering the Turkish service, 
had already become widely known for his great 
efficiency as a ruler. He had speedily brought 
his province into an orderly state, had vigorously 
repressed the slave-trade, and was rapidly civiliz- 
| ing the people subject to him, as well as rendering 
great services to science by his excellent accounts 
of the natural history of the region under his 
command. 

His cry for help was not unheeded. An expe- 
dition was fitted out with all possible despatch, 
and Mr. Stanley was placed at the head. Of the 
two available routes, that from the east coast, 
which was the shorter but presumably the most 
difficult, and that by way of the Congo, the latter 
was chosen. 

In June, 1887, Stanley was on the banks of one 
of the branches of this river, the nearest point on 
navigable waters to Emin’s province, with a force 
of about five hundred Zanzibari soldiers, and 
native porters to carry supplies. Here a fortified 





chosen band of girls and young men to dance. | camp was established, in which a part of the men 
The girls wore cotton skirts, with full flounces of | were left to act as a reserve. 


strongly contrasting bright colors; , their glossy 
hair was stuck over with paper flowers, and those 


who could afford them had Chinese silk embroid-| finally started. 


ered shawls. 


ae : f 
| consisting of three hundred and eighty-nine men, 


The leader hoped to reach his 


| destination, about five hundred miles distant, in 


| It was on the 28th of June that the expedition, 


They ali had castanets and coarse, heavy shoes, | September, and to have returned by the end of 


but for their dancing, ‘“‘a most graceful dislocation 
of the human body,” the manner in which they 


were shod mattered little. All, including a lank, | 
solemn little girl of eight, dressed in black, had | 


Paulito’s lithe contortion of joint. 


| 


November. 
On the particulars of that terrible march through 





dance, bolero, fandango, cachucha, it all had the | disappointment on reaching the Albert Nyanza, 


same wild character. 


ment and admiration of all, that the governor of | have been mentioned, diminishes their power to 
the Equatorial Province, the southernmost of | save much out of their earnings. 


Retail trade has been almost steadily good, and 
| as this is one of the best tests of the general con- 
| dition of the people it must probably be said that 

in spite of appearances the times are not hard. 
When the pinch of poverty comes, there are many 
| little things which men and women may and do 
deny themselves. As they are not now so deny- 
ing themselves, it is to be inferred that people in 
| general do not feel poor. 

| There is one class of persons to whom the situa- 
| tion is almost as bad as it can be. We refer to 
the hundreds of thousands of small investors 
| whose income is lessened, sometimes almost cut 
off, by the exceedingly bad condition of railroad 
property. 

No doubt a very great part of the railroad 
stocks are owned by rich men, but great capitalists 
do not, by any means, own all the shares. There 
are hosts of widows, maiden ladies, orphans, and 
superannuated men, who have earned or inherited 
small sums, and who have put their all into rail- 
road shares and bonds. These poor people see 
their dividends reduced or passed altogether, and 
even if that calamity has not yet come upon them, 
they are alarmed and anxious for the future. 

For the market value of their securities has 
been dropping, sometimes slowly, sometimes rap- 
idly, and the owners hardly know where the 
decline is to end. They fear that they may soon 
lose their income, and they know that at the 
selling price their capital has been very greatly 
impaired. ‘ 

But there is no fear that the country will go to 
ruin, or that the value of property is to be per- 








manently as low as it is now. It is for the interest 
of all that all shall be prosperous, and if there is 


the gloomy forest in whose recesses lurked myriad | anything in social conditions or in legislation that 
foes, and across the ‘“‘horrible wilderness’? made | causes alarm and distrust of the future, it will be 
Whatever the | by the ravages of the Arab slavers, and the bitter 


remedied. 
Every country passes through periods of de- 


so graphically described by Mr. Stanley, we have | pression, and one kind of property after another 


Some of the girls sang snatches of mournful | no need to dwell. Whether he accomplished his | depreciates, from natural or artificial causes. 





much less than the usual amount for their produc- | 
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But every such season is followed by one when 
great prosperity prevails; and it is assuming 
nothing to predict that not very long hence the 
conditions will change, and despair will give place 
to hope. 
——~e—____—___ 


DO WHAT YOU CAN DO WELL. 


An English tourist in the Black Forest of Germany 
recently described a laughable scene at a village fes- 
tival where he was present. Some of the young 
peasants had once seen through the castle windows 
some city visitors of the count execute a stately 
dance which was then the fashion at court. 

It filled them with ambition to do the like; they 
appeared at the festival in amazing garments made 
from cheap stuffs and rags in the fashion of the cos- 
tumes worn by the noble strangers, and proceeded 
to imitate the stately steps and flourishes of the 
court dance with a solemnity which convulsed the 
spectators with laughter. 

In the evening, having finished their absurd dis- 
play, they came out on the green in their usual gowns 
and jackets, and danced the old peasant dances 
known for centuries in the Black Forest with sim- 
plicity and heartiness, not at all conscious how 
beautiful and picturesque was the spectacle they 
made. 

The story points a moral so old and hackneyed that 
very few of us pay attention to it. 

“Why,” exclaims an old writer, “will no shoe- 
maker stick to his last? Why will he give up the 
awl, which he can use, to grasp the baton, with 
which he can do nothing?” 

This mistake is nowhere so apparent as among 
young writers who wish to secure the ear of the 
public. There are many of these hopeful, enthusi- 
astic boys and girls among the readers of the Com- 
panion. They feel within them the stirring of a 
force which is something more than ambition. They 
are not mistaken, probably, in believing it to be 
genuine intellectual power. They wish with it to 
win fame or to earn money as others have done. 

But what to write and how? 

Their usual error, like the German peasants’, is to 
imitate great people whom they admire. They set 
their minds to moving in stately measures with 
which they are not familiar, instead of leaving them 
to their natural, simple action. A lad of twenty 
tries to write for the magazines a political novel like 
Disraeli or an idyl after Tennyson, and makes a 
ridiculous failure, when he could describe a football 
match for his town paper with humor and force. 

If our ambitious readers will study the contents of 
the English and American quarterlies, they will find 
that the most successful and the strongest papers 
are those written by specialists on their own branch 
of knowledge. The Companion recently published 
such a series of brief articles, of which the weight 
and force come from the perfect familiarity of each 
of the writers with his own domain of thought and 
research. 

No matter how trifling the thing of which you 
write, though it be the song of birds or the gossip 
of an old negro, if you know it thoroughly, and 
can describe it so that others shall know it as thor- 
oughly as you do, all the world will stop to listen. 

But do not deck your thoughts in borrowed finery, 
nor set them to aping court motions. Let your mind 
wear its own familiar garments and dance its own 
dance, if you would win recognition for it among 
men. 

—_—_ _ —~@>_— ————— 


SELF-MADE? 


A wealthy business man not long ago made a short 
visit in his native town, a thriving little place, and 
while there was asked to address the Sunday school 
on the general subject of success in life. 

“But I don’t know that I have anything to say, 
except that industry and honesty win the race,” he 
answered. 

“Your very example would be inspiring, if you 
would tell the story of your life,” said the superin- 
tendent. ‘Are you not a self-made man?” 

q “I don’t know about that.” 

“Why, I’ve heard all about your early struggles! 
You went into Mr. Wheelwright’s office when you 
were only ten —” 

“So I did! SoIdid! But my mother got me the 
place, and while I was there, she did all my washing 
and mending, saw that I had something to eat, and 
when I got discouraged, told me to cheer up and 
remember tears were for babies.” 

“While you were there you studied by your- 
self —” 

“Oh no, bless you, no! Not by myself! Mother 
heard my lessons every night, and made me spell 
long words while she beat up cakes for breakfast. 
I remember one night I got so discouraged I dashed 
my writing-book, ugly with pot-hooks and trammels, 
into the fire, and she burned her hand pulling it 
out.” 

“Well, it was certainly true, wasn’t it, that as 
soon as you had saved a little money, you invested in 
fruit, and began to peddle it out on the evening 
train?” 

The rich man’s eyes twinkled and then grew moist 
over the fun and pathos of some old recollection. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, ‘‘and I should like to tell 
you a story connected with that time. Perhaps that 
might do the Sunday school good. The second lot 
of apples I bought for peddling were specked and 
wormy. I had been cheated by the man of whom I 
bought them, and I could not afford the loss. The 
night after I discovered they were unfit to eat, I 
crept down cellar and filled my basket as usual. 

““*They look very well on the outside,’ I thought, 
‘and perhaps none of the people who buy them will 
ever come this way again. I’ll sell them, and just 
as soon as they’re gone, I’ll get some sound ones.” 
Mother was singing about the kitchen, as I came up 
the cellar stairs. I hoped to get out of the house 
without discussing the subject of unsound fruit, but 
in the twinkling of an eye she had seen and was 
upon me. 

“*Ned,’ said she, in her clear voice, ‘what are you 
going to do with those specked apples?’ 

***Se—sell them,’ stammered I, ashamed in 
advance. 

““*Then you’ll be a cheat, and I shall be ashamed 
to call you my son,’ she said, promptly. ‘Oh, to 
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think you could dream of such a sneaking thing as 
that!’ Then she cried and I cried, and—I’ve never 
been tempted to cheat since. No, sir, I haven’t 
anything to say in public about my early struggles, 
but I wish you’d remind your boys and girls every 
Sunday that their mothers are probably doing far 
more for them than they do for themselves. Tell 
them, too, to pray that those dear women may live 
long enough to enjoy some of the prosperity they 
have won for their children—for mine didn’t.” 





——__—___<+@>———_ 
IGNOBLE NOBLES. 


People of ‘rank’? can be frightfully vulgar. 

The Duke of Wellington used to tell a story of 
Louis XVIII., King of France, which may serve to 
illustrate this point. The Duke was taking a family 
dinner with the old King and the princesses of his 
court, the Duchess of Angouléme and the Duchess 
of Berri. Upon the table at dessert was placed a 
dish of very early strawberries. 

The King deliberately poured them all out into his 
own plate, covered them with cream and sugar, and 
ate them, without offering any to the ladies, or apol- 
ogizing for not doing so. 

Lord Mahon, the historian, on hearing the Duke 
relate this anecdote, capped it with another. William 
III., King of England, dining one day with his wife, 
Queen Mary, and Princess Anne, afterward Queen 
Anne, ate the contents of a dish of early peas with- 
out a word of apology to the two ladies. 

The Duke of Wellington laughed, and said, “Aye. 
I hope it is not a royal custoin.” 

His guests must have known what he meant by 
this remark. He had recently gone through many 
troublesome, and some disgusting, experiences with 
that very vulgar and disreputable king, George iV., 
of whom the Duke afterward said that “he really 
could act like a gentleman—for fifteen minutes!” 

There are no “nobles”? more proud of their ancient 
lineage and fine breeding than those of Spain. 
Wellington, who lived among them for several years, 
said that they formed a little coterie about the court 
at Madrid, never lived upon their estates, had no 
public life, and valued nothing but the petty distinc- 
tions of the court circle. He described them as 
very good-natured people, of crude and primitive 
manners, but ‘complete liars, and destitute of prin- 
ciple or high feeling.” 

The real aristocracy of a country consists of those 
who take the lead in strengthening, teaching and | 
improving it. Ancient birth has nothing to do with | 
the true aristocracy, not even in the comparatively 
unimportant matter of polite demeanor. Some of | 


the greatest blackguards now living on the earth had | 





»xceptionable -at-grandfathers, and f |__ Nobody had been able to do anything with him. 
igs. cig ate iy Aniagle sige ed Punishment had no effect; appeals to his pride and 


the most consummate gentlemen have made their 
way, unaided, from the lowliest homes, or still in- 
habit them. 

— ~@,> — 

A CHARACTER. 


Uncle Lot Benton, with whom Lyman Beecher 
spent his boyhood, is described as a man having 
“strong feelings hidden under a don’t-care look, yet 
spilling over at the corner of his eye.’”’ A kindly 
man, he yet preferred to show the roughest side of 
his character first. If a neighbor came to borrow a 
hoe, Uncle Lot would say: 

“Why don’t ye have hoes o’ your own? What 
d’ye hang on to your neighbors for?” Then, as the 
borrower was going away, he would call, “Here, 
come back! Take the hoe, can’t ye? You’ll break 
it, I s*pose!”’ 

Uncle Lot had a plough of his own making, a 
clumsy, heavy thing, patched with old hoes and 
pieces of iron to keep it from wearing out. Like 
most people, however, he had a great fondness for 
the work of his own hands, and one day, when the 
boy had driven the ox-team so as to graze it with a 
wheel, he called: 

“There, there, Lyman, you’ve run over that plough, 
and broke it all to pieces!” 

“Why, Uncle Lot, I haven’t touched the plough!” 

“Well, ’d a great deal rather you had than have 
gone so plaguy nigh it!” was the inconsistent re- 
sponse. 

—_— +> ——— 
AUSTRALIAN BUSHRANGERS. 


The bushrangers of Australia are now extinct. 
They were highwaymen whom the love of adventure, 
quite as much as the desire for gold, allured to the 
life of outlaws. A writer in the Fortnightly Review 
describes some of them as gifted with courage and 
invention worthy of a better calling. 

A small band of bushrangers in Victoria manu- 
factured for themselves out of scythes and ploughs 
and old iron complete suits of armor. Each suit 
was so heavy that Goliath himself might have 
fainted under its weight, but on the Herculean 
frame of the bushranger it seemed light, and it 
served its purpose. Several of these suits are in 
existence, bearing marks of ineffectual pistol-shots. 

Two bushrangers once laid a whole town under 
contribution. They forced shops and banks to pay 
liberally for the privilege of resuming business. 
Some of them were as superstitious as Italian 
brigands, who kneel before a wayside cross, and ask 
for much booty and little trouble. 

Once a bushranger gave his victim the usual alter- 
native of his money or his life. When the victim 
declined to “hand over,” the robber knelt down and 
prayed that it might be put into the traveller’s heart 
to give up all that he had, and so spare the bush- 
ranger the necessity of shooting him. 
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HER OWN ARTIST. 


Artists sometimes have amusing experiences with 
Some of their patrons who have no knowledge of 
art and no love for it, and who buy pictures simply 
because other people have them. 

One of the best-known of Eastern artists says 
that he was once visited in his studio by a showily 
dressed and loud-voiced woman, who said, “You 
give lessons in painting, don’t you?” 

; The artist said that he did, when his visitor, seat- 
ing herself for a further conference, explained her- 
self thus: 

“Well, Pll tell you what I want: My husband is 
building a big, new house, and we haven’t half 
enough pictures for it, and you artists ask such out- 


landish prices for your pictures, that I thought, as 
I’ve got plenty of time and nothing else to do, that 


“J will never buy a cheap extract again,” said a Mrs. | ] 
Brown, when she found her child’s life in danger from aX CENTS IW T MUCH 
I’d learn how, and paint my own pictures. I used eating an ice cream flavored with an extract recommend- | 


to draw well when I was a girl.” 


ed for its cheapness. Buy Burnett’s, and be sure. [Adv. 





but if mailed to 





Another artist says that while in Vienna he was 
once waited upon by a woman who said she wanted 
three paintings for her parlor. 

“I’m not particular about the subjects, but I want 
them to be about two by three feet in size, and 
they’d better have a good deal of red in them, be- 
cause, you see, that’s going to be the leading color 
in the carpet and furniture, and the pictures ought 
to match the rest of the furniture.” 


——————+<or-—___—__ 
PRINTERS’ BLUNDERS. 

Nobody ought ever to make mistakes; but if mis- 
takes must be made, it is well that they should be 
of an amusing character. In that case one man’s 
loss becomes another man’s gain, and sometimes the 
gain may even preponderate. 


“A Solemn Circus in Church’? was the striking 
head to the Buffalo Express despatch from Indian- 
apolis giving a report of the remarks made by Rev. 
Dr. Haines, General Harrison’s pastor, on a recent 
Sunday. The Express explains that “A Solemn 
Service in Church” was written, but the “intelligent 
compositor’? would not have it so. 

The “intelligent”? is ever with us, and so is the 
proof-reader. In the New York Herald office proof- 
readers have been suspended for weeks because of 
— serious mistakes. And yet the Herald 
recently made the astonishing announcement that 
‘“‘a long line of scorpions’ feathers filed into church,” 
instead of “surpliced fathers.” 

A reporter on that paper had occasion to quote a 
verse from a familiar hymn in which the word herald 
occurred. The proof-reader dutifully underscored 
the word, and the verse appeared, “Hark, the Herald 
—_ sing.” 

t was in the New York World’s report of a politi- 
cal meeting that the word “shouts” was so ludicrously 
misprinted as to make the blunder famous: ‘The 
snouts of ten thousand Democrats rent the air,” 
read the report. 

The readers of the Companion were lately spared, 
by a fortunate discovery at the last moment, the 
anguish of seeing two well-known lines from Tenny- 
son printed thus: 

“True hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than human blood.” 





eee es 
TRANSFORMING A DUNCE. 


The teacher who can extract an answer from a 
dullard and draw a dolt from the dunce’s block into 
the scholar’s seat has the rarest gift for his vocation. 
Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, in an essay on “*The American 
Boy,” published in the North American Review, tells 
the story of a schoolmistress’s success in drawing 
out the latent genius of an intractable pupil. 


| notes to his mother were unavailing. The teacher 
| studied the boy, watching him closely that she might 
find the key to his character. 

One day she saw him catch a fly. His dull counte- 
nance lighted up, while with the keenest interest he 
for fifteen minutes examined the insect. The teacher 
had discovered one road to the boy’s mind. 

“Boys,” said she not long after, “what can you 
tell me about flies?” 

The brightest boys could tell very little. Then she 
turned to the dolt, and saw that, for the first time, 

| his enthusiasm was kindled by something foing on 
in school. He forgot his indifference, and became 
eloquent in describing the wings, feet, eyes, head 
and habits of the fly. Both teacher and scholars 
were astonished. 
The teacher saw the bent of his genius, and put 
books of natural history into his hands. Then she 
led him by degrees to see the necessity of preparing 
himself for his favorite pursuit by learning some- 
thing of grammar, geography and mathematics. 
The dunce of the school became one of the best 
scholars, and in later years an eminent naturalist. 


—_ ~@> = 
RISING TO THE OCCASION. 


A boy’s pocket is a wonder because of the number 
and variety of things that he gets into it, while a 
woman’s pocket, according to one who ought to 
know, is wonderful because of the extreme difficulty 
with which even one thing is got either into or out 
of it. 


I see you have been poking fun at women’s pock- 
ets, she said to a new paper man. I am glad of it. 
Why, things have come to such a pass that a woman 
has to get out a search warrant to find the pocket in 
a dress when it comes home from the dress-maker. 

We had a funny case in point last Friday at our 
women’s missionary meeting. The leader of the 
meeting had just finished reading a most affectin 
appeal from our lady missionary in Kaffraria, an 
there was a solemn pause of expectant attention till 
some sister should feel moved to. speak. 

Presently a white-haired old lady—a mother in 
Israel—rose slowly and feebly to her feet. All eyes 
were turned upon her, and we waited to see whether 
she wished to make a few remarks or lead in prayer. 
One hand, encased in its wrinkled black kid glove, 
went fumbling and groping among the folds of her 
skirt. After a long pause, she drew out a clean 
handkerchief, still in its folds, and then, with an air 
of relief, slowly sat down again. She had only risen 
to find her pocket.—New York Star. 


ee 
ARISTOCRATIC INDEED. 


Ignorance on certain points is rather to be com- 
mended than reproved. No sensible person could 
wish to hear a child display familiarity with social 
snobbishness, even if it took such an amusing form 
as the following: 


A small boy was one day calling on a school friend, 
and fell into conversation with his friend’s mother. 
He finally remarked that it was getting very hard to 
tell, from the places in which people live, whether 
or not they are entitled to social consideration. 

“Now there’s Blank Street,” he said, “you 
wouldn’t think anybody was much that lived on 
Blank Street, would you? But there’s Mr. T——, he 
lives there.” 

“And is Mr. T—— ‘much’?” 

“Mr. T——!” with the air of one overwhelmed by 
astonishment that such an obvious fact should 
escape anybody. ‘I should think he was! He’s an 
awful swell. hy, he won’t speak to my father!’ 


« 


nncantaiann aN icine 
HIS OCCUPATION. 


It is said that Tennyson enjoys telling this story 
of a laboring man who used to work near the poet’s 
early residence at Haslemere : 


“Who lives there?” asked a visitor to that region, 
pointing to the laureate’s house. 

“Muster Tennyson,” answered the laboring man. 

“What does he do?” was the next inquiry. 

“Well, muster, I doesn’t rightly know what he 
does,” answered the rustic, scratching his head. 
“I’se often been axed what his business is, but I 
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Th. 2. Napoleon defeated the Allies at Lutzen, 1813. 

Fr. 3. France declared War against Austria, 1859. 

Sa. 4. John James Audubon, the Naturalist, born, 1780. 

Su. 5. The Provincial Congress of Massachusetts re- 
nounced Allegiance to Gt. Britain, 1775. 

Mo. 6. Second Day's Battle of the Wilderness, 1864. 

Tu. 7. Robert Browning born, 1812. 

We. 8. “Alabama Claims” Treaty signed, 1871. 





For the Companion. 
DIDDENTHYNK. 


When danger lured he was always there; 
$s prowess and zeal were unrestricted ; 
Yet he still escaped, by the breadth of a hair, 
The violent death so oft predicted. 
His heart was kind; he could ne’er refuse 
To promise anew on every morning; 
And “I didn’t think” was his one excuse 
In the face of every dreadful warning.” 


But once when his mother’s nerves he'd tried 
B a and perilous situations, 
And teased his sister until she cried, 
He was sent to bed on prisoner’s rations. 
He had bread to eat and water to drink, 
But he turned away for he couldn’t bear ’em; 
And he dreamed that his name was Diddenthynk, 
And he’d come to the Castle of Harum Scarum. 


Topsy Turvy stood at the gate 
A madcap maiden who called him cousin; 
She showed him the castle, weird and great, 
And wonderful things by the dozen dozen, 
There were creaking floors and crazy stairs, 
And balconies high and unprotected, 
Murky mazes and secret snares 
Covered with dust and long neglected. 


But in the chamber that pleased him best 
Pistols and bombs were the chief attraction; 
And a rusty rifle stood with the rest, 
Ominous, grim and ready for action. 
“O, give it to me,” cried Diddenthynk ; 
“Tes the jolliest thing to raise a racket; 
I'll pull the trigger quick as a wink!” 
But Topsy Turvy had clutched his jacket. 


“Let it alone, I say,” she cried, 
While her breath came quick, and her heart beat double; 
“There are plenty of guns and things beside, 
But that one is sure to make us trouble. 
These loaded pistols are only fun; 
We'll play with them if you like; we'll share ’em; 
But that is the terrible Empty Gun— 
The deadliest weapon in Harum Scarum!” 


Then Diddenthynk cried out in a huff, 
“Why, what’s the harm if it isn’t loaded ?” 
And he grasped the gun when, sure enough, 
At the merest touch the thing exploded! 
He fell to the floor with a fearful cry; 
The air was filled with the smell of powder; 
The neighbors hastened to see him die, 
But he only yelled and screamed the louder. 


Bafiled and dumb stood every one; 
They raised their hands and their eyes grew bigger; 
Never before had the Empty Gun 
Failed to finish the fool at the trigger. 
There was just one thing they could do, to be sure, 
In this very embarrassing situation; 
So the popular Doctor Killorkure 
Was summoned to make an examination. 


The Doctor came, and solemnly said, 
“The danger cannot be overstated; 
You see, the trouble’s all in his head, 
And I fear it will have to be amputated, 
But then, as he doesn’t think, perhaps 
He will hardly miss what he seldom uses, 
And ‘twill save the bill for hats and caps, 
And an endless number of bumps and bruises.” 


Then up rose each particular hair 
To convince the boy that he couldn’t spare ‘em, 
And he leaped with a gasp from the surgeon’s chair, 
And out of the Castle of Harum Scarum. 
He landed, of course, in his own small bed 
Weak and breathless and almost blinded ; 
And since that day I have heard it said, 
He is quite discreet and serious-minded, 


Eupora 8. BUMSTEAD. 
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For the Companion. 
WHY THEY WERE POOR. 


Two ragged young men, with faces pinched by 
hunger, stopped the other evening before a stately 
dwelling in one of our large cities. As the cur- 
tains were not drawn, they could catch glimpses 
of a bright interior, the walls lined with books 
and pictures, and prettily dressed children playing. 
A grave old man, with white hair, alighted from 
his carriage and entered the house. 

One of the men muttered a curse on the “‘bloated 
aristocrats."” ‘‘Why should they live in idleness 
on the fat of the land, while you and me toil and 
starve ?”’ 

Now this was a hackneyed, popular bit of 
pathos, which has been effective since time began. 
The world invariably bestows its sympathy upon 
the poor man out in the cold and darkness, while 
it is apt to suspect the rich man, simply because 
he is rich, of being a selfish tyrant. 

The facts in this case were that the owner of the 
mansion had earned his fortune, dollar by dollar, 
by steady, hard work. Now that he had earned 
it, much of his time was given to considering and 
relieving the wants of his poorer brethren. He 
was sober, frugal and temperate. 

The men outside were lazy mechanics, who had 
chosen drink and gambling in pool-rooms instead 
of work. They had their reward in rags and 
starvation. 

The boys who read these lines will soon take 
their place as citizens of a nation where the 
antagonism between the poor and the rich is 
pushed by foolish and vicious men to the point 
of actual combat. Let them look at the matter 
as it is, unmoved by false sentiment on either 
side. A man who lives in a palace is not neces- 
sarily a Dives, forgetful of God; nor is the beggar 
at his gate sure of heaven merely because he is a 
beggar. It was not his poverty that carried 
Lazarus to Abraham’s bosom. 

In this country there are a great many men like 
George Peabody, Asa Packer, Stephen Girard, 
Johns Hopkins and Isaiah Williamson, who have 
accumulated great wealth by hard, honorable 


work, and who have devoted it to the help of | 
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humanity. And there are countless poor men who 
owe their poverty to idleness, dishonesty, or love 
of liquor. 

Learn to be just, boys, to the rich as to the 
poor, and you will be lacking in charity to neither. 
If you have inherited wealth, remember how hard 
it is for those who put their ‘trust in riches to 
enter into the kingdom of God.” If you are 
poor, remember that you are no more honest, 
estimable or devout because you are poor. 

The man with five hundred dollars a year may 
trust in his money and exaggerate its value as 
truly as the man with millions. If you lie or 
cheat for a single dollar, it soils your soul the same 
as if it were all the diamonds of Golconda. 


4Or — 
WHAT WE ARE MADE OF. 


One of the most intéresting collections in the 
National Museum at Washington is that composed 
of specimens and charts illustrating the composition 
of our bodies and of the foods which nourish them. 
These specimens and charts were explained recently 
in a lecture by Prof. W. O. Atwater. Upon the 
platform were arranged a large number of bottles. 
These, the lecturer explained, contained specimens 
of the chemical elements and compounds of which 
bodies are made up. Oxygen forms one-fifth of 
the air and about sixty-two per cent. of the body, so 
that the body of an average man, say a man weigh- 
ing one hundred and forty-eight pounds, contains 
about ninety-two and one-half pounds of oxygen. 


The quantity of hydrogen in the body of such a 
man is about fourteen and one-half pounds, and in 
the form of gas would fill about twenty-six hundred 
cubic feet; in other words, the hydrogen in a man’s 
body, if set free in the form of gas, would fill a room 
twenty feet long, thirteen feet wide and ten feet 
hign. The same body contains about thirty-one 
pounds of carbon. These three elements therefore 
together make up about one hundred and thirty-eight 
of the one hundred and forty-eight pounds. 

The principal compound is water. More than one- 
half the weight of our bones, three-quarters of the 
weight of our muscles and seven-eighths of our 
blood, or about three-fifths of the weight of the 
whole body, are water. 

Besides water, muscle, bones and skin contain 
what chemists call “proteine” compounds. These 
consist mainly of four chemical elements: carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen. The albumen, or 
white of egg, the caseine—curd—of milk, and myosin, 
the basis of muscle, are proteine compounds. 

When country boys chew wheat, and get what they 
call “wheat-gum,” they make a sort of chemical 
analysis in their mouths, separating out the starch 
and sugar, and some of the other ingredients of 
wheat. The residue, which they call wheat-gum, 
consists chiefly of gluten, a proteine substance. 

A bottle containing about twenty pounds of tallow 
was shown to illustrate the fat in the average man’s 
body. Fat forms about fifteen per cent. of the whole 
weight of the average adult. The bodies of stout 
people have more fat, and those of lean people less. 

Our foods, like our bodies, contain water, proteine 
and fats, and also two other classes of compounds: 
carbohydrates and mineral matters. Starch and 
sugar are carbohydrates. Vegetable foods, such as 
wheat, corn and potatoes, contain a large p1 oportion 
of carbohydrates. In meats the proportion of cart-o- 
hydrates is small. 

There are small quantities of carbohydrates in the 
human body. Thus inosite, sometimes called “mus- 
ele sugar,’’—a substance somewhat similar to ordi- 
nary sugar,—is found in the muscles and other parts 
of the body. Our bones and teeth contain a great 
deal of phosphate of lime and other mineral sub- 
stances. There are mineral matters in all parts of 
the body and in all our foods. 


SS 
THE ‘“IN-TAKE.” 


A Swedish girl in Chicago came to her mistress 
one day and asked permission to go to church in the 
evening. It was not her “evening out,” and as the 
lady of the house intended going with her husband 
to a concert she replied that Tillie must stay at home 
to answer the bell. “But I must go me to the 
choorch this night,” pleaded ‘Tillie, her pathetic 
northern accent made doubly sad by her disappoint- 
ment. “I am in America five months and I must go 
me to the choorch this night.” 


“I’m sorry to say no, but I am going out myself, 
eas I can’t allow you to go this time,”’ repeated the 
ady. 

The tears came into the girl’s deep blue eyes and 
she turned patiently away. 

*You’ll have just as —- a time at the next one,” 
said her mistress, kindly, supposing that the girl’s 
heart was set upon some sort of church fair or enter- 
tainment. 

Tillie’s lips quivered; still she said nothing and 
went about her work. When-the lady returned from 
the concert, late that evening, she found Tillie 
knitting by the kitchen stove. 

“Did any one call while my husband and I were 
out?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am, only —” Tillie hesitated. 

“Only some one to see you, perhaps?” said her 
mistress, smiling. 

Tillie put her knitting down in her lap, and lean- 
ing her face forward in her hands, began to sob 
under her breath. 

“What is it? What’s the matter? Don’t cry so, 
there’s a good girl.” 

Tillie choked back her grief and sat up again. 

“It was the minister, ma’am,” she said. “They 
have the in-take at the Swede choorch this night, 
and I am not there at the choorch because I must 
hear the bell ring. And the minister is come to ask 
if Iam sick. And no other person is come all the 
time, and I have wished for the bell to ring that I 
might not be so sorry that I am not at the choorch 
this night, at the in-take. In six months there will 
be it again. May I then go, if you stay in the house 
to hear the bell ring?” 

“Yes, indeed, = poor thing,” answered her mis- 
tress. “I didn’t dream you wanted to join the church 
to-night, Tillie.” 

The girl sighed. “My mother in Sweden is not 
glad before I write her a letter that I have been in 
America also to the in-take. It is dark in the winter 
at our home and there is mooch snow, and my mother 
is not glad until my letter comes.” 


——~@>—_____ 
PIONEER FIREPLACE. 


Mr. Funk, of Bloomington, Ill., lived in a log 
cabin about twenty-five feet square and one story 
high, says Dr. L. S. Major, with a loft reached by a 
rude ladder. Here all the family, which was quite 
large, slept, as well as any wayfarers whom the hos- 
pitable host might see fit to entertain. 

What most attracted my attention was the immense 
fireplace extending across the greater part of one 
side of the house. It had in it two or three logs, 
perhaps twenty feet long and very large and thick, 
which made a fire almost large enough to roast an 
ox whole. 


No chairs were used in this house, but the hearth 








in front of the fireplace was very capacious, and | 


about eighteen inches lower than the puncheon floor, 
and this answered all the purpose of chairs. 

It troubled my inquiring mind to know how Mr. 
Funk ever got those immense saw-logs into his fire- 
place; but he explained the matter. 

The two doors of the house were opposite each 
other, and with four yoke of oxen he hauled one 
end of a log as near one of these doors as it could 
be got; then going with his oxen to the other side 
of the house, he passed a log chain in at one door 
clean through the house and out at the other door, 
where it was attached to the end of the log. 

Then the oxen pulled the log into the house end 
foremost, after which it was an easy matter to roll 
it into the fireplace. A fire made of these logs would 
last from five to seven days. 


+ 
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For the Companion. 


THE DEATHLESS SONG. 


A singer sang his little song 
From all the world apart; 

He cared not for a listening throng, 
But sang because his heart 

Was full of music as a bird’s 
And oftentimes ran o’er 

His lips in sweet and simple words 
That none had heard before. 

A weary traveller passed that way, 
And heard the cheery strain. 

It followed him through all the day, 
And lingered in his brain, 

And sometimes on his way he sang 
The song that cheered him so, 

Till far and wide the echoes rang 
Across the vales below. 

And others, listening to the song, 
Caught up its glad refrain, 

And scattered, as they went along, 
The blitheness of its strain. 

And many learned the song of cheer, 
And sang it for their own, 

Till all the world grew glad to hear 
The song before unknown. 

Ah, little dreamed the man who sang 
This little song that day, 

That he was singing to the world 
What proves a deathless lay, 

His grave is green upon the hill; 
He lived and died unknown, 

But all the world is singing still 
The song the ages own. 

EBEN E. REXFORD. 


iia 
NO GREAT MEN WANTED. 


“Victor Hugo was once one of your patrons, I 
believe,” said a French writer, M. Planche, to 
Brassier, a barber of Paris. “Alas! yes,” answered 
the barber. The word and the accent surprised the 
inquirer. “Was it not agreeable, then, to have the 
greatest man in France,—the greatest poet of his 
century, perhaps,—for a customer?” The barber 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘Ah, monsieur, it is one of 
the worst things that can happen to you, to have a 
great man for a customer. You see, they are not 
like other men.” Then, in order to justify his para- 
dox, he related a chapter of personal experience. 


“One day a great lady, Madame de X , whose 
hair I had dressed, and who was much pleased with 
my work, said she would recommend me to thirty or 
more of her friends; and in a day or two she sent 
me a paper containing all the names and addresses 
of these people, with her recommendation of me at 
the bottom.” 

“The recommendation of Madame de X-——-! why, 
that was as good as a fortune to you, my good man,” 
said M. Planche. 

“It might have been, sir, but for M. Victor Hugo. 

e was here the day I received it; he had sat down 
in the very chair you are sitting in now. I had just 
put a towel round his neck, when he seemed to be 
seized with some great thought, and beckoned me 
to let him alone. He drew a pencil from his pocket, 
took a sheet of paper from this table here, and 
began writing. 

“He had been writing about five minutes when 
another customer came in. My men were all busy, 
so, seeing that M. Hugo had stopped writing to 
ey his pencil, I stepped up to him and said: 

“*M. Hugo, if you will permit me to begin with 
you—I am in a hurry.’ 

“‘Um! D’mina hurry, too,’ said he. 

“Then he got up all at once, paper and pencil in 
hand, and started out of the shop. I called after 
him that he had the towel round his neck, and he 
took it off. But I didn’t mind the paper, because I 
didn’t know what it was. 

“But in the afternoon I wanted the paper which 
Madame de X—— had given me, and couldn’t find it. 
One of my men said it had been lying there on the 
table. That was the paper that M. Victor Hugo had 
taken for his notes! 

“It was so. I rushed away to M. Hugo’s house to 
recover the precious paper. 

**Ah, yes,’ he said, ‘I remember; I had no sooner 
‘ot into the house than I had another and much 
etter idea, and as I had, therefore, no further need 

of your paper, I—” 
***Threw it into the fire?’ 
***T am sorry to say I did!’”’ 





—_—_-_—__~<~or-—_—_—_ 
TREED BY AN ELEPHANT. 


Elephants in a wild state are remarkably exclu- 
sive; so much so that if an individual becomes in 
any way hopelessly separated from his own herd, he 
is not permitted to join any other. Being compelled 
to live thus by himself, he develops a peculiarly 
vicious disposition, and is commonly known and 
dreaded in India as a “rogue elephant.” In the 
“Natural History of Ceylon” there is a story which 
illustrates both the bloodthirsty temper and the 
extraordinary intelligence of such animals: 


We had expected to come up with the brute where 
it had been seen half an hour before, but no sooner 
had one of our men, who was walking foremost, 
seen the animal ata little distance than he exclaimed, 
“There! there!” and immediately took to his heels, 
and we all followed his example. 

The elephant did not see us until we had run fifteen 
or twenty paces from the spot where we turned. 
Then he gave chase, screaming frightfully as he 
came on. 

The Englishman managed to climb a tree, and the 
rest of my companions did the same; as for myself, 
I could not, although I made one or two great efforts. 
But there was no time to be lost. The elephant was 
running at me with his trunk bent down in a curve 
toward the ground. 

At this critical moment Mr. Lindsay held out his 
foot to me, with the help of which and then of the 
branches of the tree, which were three or four feet 
yo head, I managed hastily to scramble up to 
a limb. 

The elephant came directly to the tree, and at- 
tempted to force it down. First he coiled his trunk 
round the stem and pulled with all his might, but 
with no effect. Then he applied his head to the 
tree, and pushed for several minutes, but with no 
better result He then trampled with his feet all 
the projecting roots, moving as he did so several 
times round the tree. 

Lastly, failing in all this, and seeing a pile of tim- 
ber, which I had lately cut, at a short distance from 
us, he removed it all, thirty-six pieces, one at a time, 
to the root of the tree, and piled it up in a regular 
business-like manner. Then placing his hind-feet 
on this pile, he raised the fore part of his body, and 
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reached out his trunk; but still he could not touch 
us, as we were too far above him. 

At this point the Englishman fired, and the ball 
took effect somewhere on the elephant’s head, but 
did not kill him. The wound made him only the 
more furious. 

The next shot, however, levelled him to the 
round. I brought the skull of the animal to Co- 
umbo, and it is still to be seen at the house of Mr. 

Armitage. 
—_—_—_+ey—__—_——__ 


CONTENTED. 


“Our content is our best having,” says Shake- 
speare; but it is only the few who really know what 





| the word means. There is an old lady, however, 
living in a quiet New England town, who is actually 
| acontented woman. One day she was sitting in the 
porch, placidly knitting when a book-agent appeared. 

After finishing the business part of his interview, 
| and inducing her to subscribe for “Scenes from 
Joppa,” in twelve numbers, he remarked: 

“Nice farm you’ve got here.” 

“Yes, we think so,” said the old lady, taking up 
her knitting again. 

“Must be lonesome in winter, though.” 

“Oh no, not too lonesome; I don’t like to have it 
so lively you can’t hear yourself think.” 

“I guess the wind whistles some through these 
trees, about the time of the equinoctial.” 

“Maybe it does, I won’t say it don’t; but it only 
makes me thankful we’ve got enough firewood.” 

“How is it about books? I don’t suppose you have 
a library in town?” 

“Well, no, not to call a library,” said she, cau- 
tiously, not wishing to hear her native place dis- 
eenere “but there’s books in circulation. Mis’ 

liles has got ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and I’ve got 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ So once a year we swap.” 

“Have any lectures or concerts?” 

“Husband says there’s good speakin’ in caucus, 
some of it real violent; and if you want to hear 
singin’, sir, you just come into our Sunday school. 
Sometimes it fairly makes the tears come into my 
eyes, to hear them little creatur’s tune up.” 

“Well, well,” said the book-agent, “I’ve seen a 
meg many folks that called themselves contented, 

ut I don’t believe one of ’em could come up to you. 
Shut up in this lonesome place, and making the best 
of it, too! Why, I don’t suppose you ever travel!” 

“Oh yes,” said the old lady, primly, not too well 

leased at hearing herself praised at the expense of 
1er beloved town, “‘we travel as much as most folks. 
Last summer we went six miles to camp-meeting, 
and two years ago we went to Boston—and that’s 
forty-five miles, sir!” 


ee se 
ON TIME. 


Stage-drivers, especially in the newer parts of the 
country, are commonly men of abundant nerve and 
of an independent spirit. Such a man was the 
“famous Jehu,’”? Hank Monk, whose route was over 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Once, and only once, 
he is said to have had the honor of counting Horace 
Greeley among his passengers. The editor was to 
lecture that evening in Placerville. 


As the horses climbed slowly up the eastern side, 
Mr. Greeley feared he should be late. Twice he urged 
the driver forward, but the reticent Monk paid not 
the slightest heed. 

Finally, they reached the summit and began to 
descend. Then cracked the long idle whip, and the 
horses at full run tore along beside precipices where 
a single stone or misstep would send coach, driver 
and passenger to swift destruction. 

Tossed about in the bounding vehicle, Mr. Greeley 
assured the driver that such haste was quite unnec- 
essary; that half an hour sooner or later would 
make no material difference. 

“Keep your seat, Mr. Greeley,” replied the imper- 
turbable Monk, with a fresh crack of his whip; 
“keep your seat. I’ll get you to Placerville in time.” 

Through that overruling Providence which cares 
for the careless, the journey was accomplished in 
safety, and the story so pleased the Californians that 
they presented Monk with a handsome gold watch, 
bearing the inscription, ‘Keep your seat, Mr. Greeley. 
I'll get you to Placerville in time.” 

One night afterward, when Monk’s coach was late, 
he drove very hard, to the terror of a self-important 
local judge, who vainly urged Monk again and again 
to drive carefully. At last, with pompous gravity, 
he thundered : 

“TI will have you discharged before the week is 
out! Do you know who I am, sir?” 

“Oh yes,” replied Monk, “I know perfectly well. 
But I’m going to take this coach into Carson City on 
time, if it kills every one-horse judge in the State of 
California!” 





———_<or— 
STREET CRIES. 


Most street cries belong to trades and employments 
that have been advertised in this way so long that 
the cry has become traditional, and is now one of 
the mysteries of the craft. An American in London 
was greatly puzzled by one such cry which he heard 
every morning. 


I attributed it to an old fellow who shuffled past 
my window regularly at a certain hour with a 
bundle of papers under his arm. The cry, as near 
as I can render it, was “‘Stur-ur-ur!” 

After a good deal of speculation, I came to the 
conclusion that the old man was a newsboy with 
copies of the Star for sale. Having settled the 
matter thus satisfactorily, I was almost indignant 
one morning when an old woman was pointed out to 
me as the author of the cry. I knew better! It must 
be the old man—and he was calling “The Star-ar-ar!” 

I demanded proof and was told to go into the 
street and investigate for myself. I did go into the 
street, and I had to admit that the cry was uttered 
by the old woman. 

But what do you suppose she had to sell? You 
could never guess. Water-cresses! 





—_— ——+or—_ ——___ 
GOOD MARRYING WEATHER. 


A verdant-looking young couple appeared one day 
at the parsonage of an Eastern minister, and the 
young man awkwardly explained that they wanted 
to be married. It was raining in torrents, as it had 
been doing all day. 


The candidates for matrimony had come in an 
open buggy, sheltered only by a single umbrella, and 
were so thoroughly drenched that it was necessary 
for them to dry their garments by the kitchen fire 
before the minister could proceed with the ceremony. 
When they reappeared, he said: 

“It’s too bad you have such a rainy day.” 

“Wall,” said the bridegroom, with the well-marked 
nasal twang of arural Yankee, “that’s just exactly 
why we come. You see it’s pourin’ so hard we 
couldn’t do nothin’ else, so we jest thought it was a 
geet time to git married. Wouldn’t have come if 
t’d been good ploughin’ weather.” 


a 


“Now mind,” said a servant-girl to a librarian, 
when she was sent for books, ‘‘that you give me the 
right one. So far, I’ve had to change every book 
I’ve got here.”’ 


“MAMMA,” said Ethel, as she looked behind and 
saw her little footprints in the snow, “I hate to 
leave my tracks behind all by themselves. They 
look so lonesome !”* 
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For the Companion. 
MAY BASKETS. 

Do you think it’s very pretty? 
So dol; 

And it’s just to coax the baby 
Not to cry; 

For she’s cried and kept on crying 
All this day— 

My poor, little troubled sister, 
Allie May. 

I can tell you all about it; 
And I will, 

If you’ll promise to be very 
Good and still. 


Last night some one came up softly 
In the dark; 
Oh, so softly that old Towser 
Didn’t bark! 
Some one knocked so very gently, 
Rat-tat-tat! 
Papa thought, although he heard him, 
*Twas the cat! 
So he didn’t pay attention. 
And it rained, 
And this morning there ’twas hanging 
Wet and stained! 
Bright and early Allie found it, 
Such a fright! 
With its pretty feather-streamers, 
Blue and white, 
Hanging in the limpest tatters; 
And beside, 
All the candy had dropped through it,— 
So she cried! 
For the basket was for Allie— 
“Allie May,” 
And that’s why she’s felt so sorry 
All the day. 
And that’s why I’ve made another, 
Just to try 
If I cannot coax my sister 
Not to ery. 
I shall hang it just at sunset, 
Or before, 
And I'll make a dreadful racket 
At the door! 
Tshan’t tap, and very 
softly 
Steal away, 
So that folks won’t 
find the basket 
Till next day. 
J don’t call that smart 
now, truly— 
Johnny Drew! 
You don’t—you don’t 
mean to tell me 
It was you! 
A. C.8. 


+r = 
For the Companion. 


MOPPET’S DOUGH- 
NUT MAN. 


Of course ‘*Mop- 
pet’’ isn’t her ‘‘real- 
ly, truly’’ name. 
Her papa calls her 
that because he says 
Sophronia is too 
longa name for such 
alittle girl. I think 
it is myself. 

Moppet lives very 
near the Aroostook 
River, away up in 
Maine. You can 
find the river on 
your map, but I don’t believe you can find the 
pretty white house that Moppet lives in, with the 
martiri-house on a pole in front of it. 

One afternoon last fall a man came to the door 
of the pretty white house, and asked Moppet’s 
papa how far it was to Marden’s logging camp. 
The sun was almost down and the air was cold, 
and there was snow on the ground. Moppet 
thought the man looked very hungry and tired, 
and he had still ten miles to walk. She felt very 
sorry for him. 

Aunt Margaret was frying doughnuts in the 
kitchen. Moppet didn’t take long to think about 
it. In she ran. 

“O auntie,” she cried, ‘can’t I have all of the 
doughnuts I’m going to eat right off to once this 
minute ?”” 

“Say ‘Yes,’ Margaret,” called papa from the 
door. He heard, and the man heard, too, what 
Moppet said. 

So Aunt Margaret picked out a baker’s dozen, 
and that is thirteen, you know, of the brown, 
spicy cakes, and put them in a paper-bag, and 
gave them to Moppet. And Moppet gave them to 
the man with a sweet, bashful smile; and the 
man took them, and thanked her very kindly and 
went away. 

; Everybody supposed that would be the last of 
it; but it wasn’t—it was only the first. 

In the spring the ice went out of the river, and 


fun for Moppet to watch the river-drivers run over 
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them. Sometimes she wondered if her doughnut- 
man was a river-driver, and one night she found 


time, when she heard a thump on the door and 
then a dreadful clattering. She ran to the window. 

“O auntie,”’ she cried, ‘it’s my doughnut-man ! 
It’s my doughnut-man, auntie !”’ 
| Indeed it was! for when Moppet gave him the 
doughnuts so many months before, she had 
watched him very closely, and so the minute she 
saw him, she remembered him. 

He had come to the door across the garden, and 
when he went away he ran down the path forget- 
ting the boards that Moppet’s papa had laid there 
to keep Moppet’s feet out of the mud. And now 
the bits of board were flying after him in a funny 


Moppet fairly screamed with laughter. 

‘*What did he come for, auntie ?”” 

“Go to the door and see,” said Aunt Margaret, 
laughing too. 

“Why, a May-basket!’’ cried Moppet. 

It was a tiny barrel, not holding more than a 





out. Itwas May night, and almost Moppet’s bed- | 


way, taken up by the sharp ‘‘calks” in his boots. | 


pint, filled with lumps of spruce-gum, clear as 
amber. 





| ee 


WILLIb’s little sister Bessie was allowed an ‘‘out- 
ing’’ with her mother, one evening, but Willie 
could not go, and was only reconciled at last by 
| the permission to “sit up late’’ with Aunt Hattie. 
| As the evening wore orf, however, the little man 
| grew drowsy—gaping every few minutes. Auntic 
| saidg, by and by, “I expect Willie’s sleepy,” 
| whereupon he straightened himself up very briskly, 
/and said, with much emphasis, “‘Oh no, I isn’t, 
auntie—only my mouth needs stwetching !” 





Rawru and his brother Teddie are as unlike as 
can be. Ralph is a quiet, grave little soul, given 
to much thinking, and Ted is a real little chatter- 
box. One night mamma put her boys to bed, | 
and for a season a perfect little stream of chatter 
issued forth from Ted’s bed, with but an occa- | 
sional short remark from Ralph’s. At last a/| 
plaintive little voice called out: ‘“O mamma, | 
won’t you please to stop Ted, so’s Ican THINK!” | 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 


RIDDLE. 


T usher in music and odors sweet; 

Many the treasures that I’ve seen broken; 
I’m an old-time terror to housewives neat; 

I bring of hope full many a token. 
At — of my tears the children fret, 

So I try to be pleasant and bright and sunny, 
And give them a party where they may get 

A great deal of fun for a little money. 

E. C. D. 

2. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
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For the Companion. 


MONTH OF MAY. 


Here T am, and how do you do? 

I’ve come afar to visit you. 

Little children, glad and free, 

Are you ready now for me?— 
I’m the month of May! 


I’ve a store of treasures rare 

Laid away with greatest care— * 

Days of sunshine, song and flowers, 

Earth made into fairy bowers !— 
I’m the month of May! 


In my loaded trunk IT bring 
Bees to buzz, and birds to sing! 
Flowers to fill the balmy air, 
Violets are hiding there!— 

I’m the month of May! 


ila ae coats 
For the Companion. 
A DOLL MAY QUEEN. 


In some of the small villages in England the 
| little girls keep May-Day by choosing a doll to be 
| their May queen, or ‘‘Lady of the May.” 

From among all the dolls the children possess, 
they select the largest and prettiest; then they 





May-Day carol: 





dress her all in white, crown her with flowers, | eggs, with the privilege of owning the chicks when 
place her in a bower of flowers and leaves, and| they were hatched. He was so eager that he 
the great logs came floating down. It was good | carry her from house to house, singing this old| could hardly wait. One morning he said: “I 


“ve been a-rambling all 
this night, 
And sometime of this 
day; 
And now returning back 
again, 
I brought you a garland 
gay. 


“The moon shines bright and stars | 
give a light 
A little before it is day; 
So God bless you all, both great 
and small, 
And send you a joyful May.” 


The people all come to their doors and windows 
to hear the carol and see the pretty group formed 
by the children. When the song is finished, they 
give a few pennies to the little girls, who, by and 
by, put aside their May queen, and go merrily off 
to spend their money in sweetmeats. 


—————___-_4Gi-—— 





For the Companion, 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Soon after getting settled on our farm in Minne- 
sota we bought some chickens, which were a 
source of great amusement to Arthur, two years 
old, who talked very plain. 

One morning he watched them eating their 
breakfast from the ground, (Arthur was very par- 
ticular about his food) and after we went in the 
house, there was quite an outcry from the chick- 
ens. 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ said Arthur, “I had better go out 
and see what the chickens are talking about. ’ 

After being out a few minutes, he came back 
and said, ‘‘They told me to tell you they don’t 
like to have their breakfast in the dirt; they want 
it put on something clean.” 


A little boy was given a hen and a sitting of 





believe my hen has hatched, for I smed? chickens.” 


Eight words. 
Their initials give the name of a poem. 
Their finals the name of its author. 
Numbers 1 and 2 are titles of two other 
poems by the same author. 
Number 4 is spelled by the last 5initials. 
The remaining numbers in order are 
found in the starred omissions in the fol- 
lowing sentences. Should you read this 
author’s poems you will not find occasion 
to **** for he stands «* * * * * * «- 
* * * at the head of living poets in Eng- 
land. His best « * * * « * *, under the 
name of Idylls created great enthusiasm, 
the *« * * *« of which was heard around 
the world among those acquainted with 
English in every * *« * * * *, 
LILIAN PAYSON. 
a 
ENIGMA. 
My jirst is in mirth; 
My second in earth; 
My third is in year; 
My fourth is in fear; 
My ji/th is in lover; 
My sixth is in cover; 
My seventh in won; 
My eighth is in none; 
My ninth is in Rhine; 
My ¢enth is in sign. 
Two words form my whole. 
Do guess them, good soul, 
In meadows they’re found— 
Where they cover the ground. 
HATTIE. 
4. 


ANAGRAMS. 
Noted persons whom Tommy wished to 
invite to his May-day party. 
Henri Paris Dornset; 
Nell Graves Cromverd; 
Cavitine Roque; 
Col. E. P. S. Featherwin; 
Mrs. T. B. Trune; 
Lillie Essée ; 
Mr. Punbat; 
Corsonn K. K. Taft. 


DaIsy. 
5. 
ACROSTIC. 
Te 
We linger near the babbling brook’s cas- 
cades, 
The graceful children of the forest shades. 
Il. 


I am a bound—beyond you cannot know— 
The utmost point to which the world can 
go. 
Ill. 
I was a mountain nymph, by poets sung 
Before old Pan was dead, when time was 
; young. 


@) IV. 
i. 7 T purify and sweet refreshment give; 

To earth a boon, without me who could 
| live? 





blades gleam 
And visit oft the children in a dream. 
VI. 
We reign as queens within the garden fair 
And shed our fragrance on the summer air. 
Vil. 

Along my ledges breaks the mighty sea 
And night and day it brings new gifts to me. 


My whole is bright and fair and sweet and gay— 
*Tis what we long for when we think of May. 


6. 
CRYPTOGRAM. 

The most renowned London *«** «** * * Was 
that erected by the rejoicing populace after the 
Restoration decorated with “gilt crowns and other 
enrichments.”? The letters of the omitted words will 
be found, one in every third word of the above 
sentence beginning with the second word and not 
counting the omissions. 8.8. D. 

7. 


A CURIOUS COMPARISON. 
Positive. 
A lawn well trimmed and shaven 
Will serve for me, perchance, 
When round and round the May-pole 
The merry children dance. 
Comparative. 
To pay me grateful homage 
On each recurring spring 
A wealth of wreaths and garlands 
Did ancient Romans bring. 
Superlative. 
When woodland haunts are sodden 
And skies are cold and gray, 
You’ll find no flowers so dear as mine 
With which to keep the May. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10 11,12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18,- 
Washington inaugur a- 
19, 20, 21 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35 
todtivret Pvresigsaeas 
36,37 38,39,40 41, 42,43, 44,45,46 47,48, 49, 50, 51, 52. 
eo? the Unites ate s 
Key words.—Whitsuntide, patron, fringe, assuage, 
statutes, dine, frith, note. 


v. 
sf We dance at night where dewy grass- 


2. cH ASM 
BOoOLU 8s 
ICE 
GLOBE 
ARCHERY 
se OT 
RE LIC 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Regi i Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, mest do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 






papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid | 


and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
SCABIES. 


This troublesome disease, popularly known as “the 
itch,” is cauftd by a minute insect—acarus scabiei— 
that finds its way into the epidermis, or scarf-skin, 
and thence burrows into the true skin beneath, 
where it deposits its eggs. In Boston and vicinity, 
at least, the disease has greatly increased within the 
last few years. 


Doctor White, professor of dermatology in Har- | 


vard University, in a communication to the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, from which we bor- 
row some of the facts in this article, says that when 
he was at the Medical School, 1853-6, he did not see 


a single case of the disease, and graduated wholly 


ignorant of its symptoms. 

But in 1884 there were ninety-eight cases at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital; the next year, one 
hundred and one; the next, one hundred and twenty- 
three; last year, one hundred and sixty-five. At the 
Boston Dispensary for Skin Diseases there was a 
similar increase, and also in Professor White’s 
private practice. Moreover, the malady is now 
not confined, as formerly, to the poor and dirty. 

During the Civil War the enlistment of recent 
immigrants and the conditions of camp life occa- 
sioned its prevalence as an epidemic in the army, 
whence it spread among all classes in society. It 
gradually disappeared from this part of the country, 
but immigration, nursing-girls from abroad and 
returning drovers have kept open the sources of 
contagion. 

Doctor White does not think, however, that 
immigration accounts for its present increasing 
prevalence. He says, “It is not impossible that the 
crowding of operatives in the large working estab- 
lishments of our cities, and the multitude of com- 
mercial travellers in all parts of the country,—new 
features in our social life,—may present more favor- 
ing chances for the development of the disease than 
formerly existed.” 

It is very contagious, and is conveyed from one 
person to another by the eggs of the acarus. The 
first symptoms appear in from ten days to a fort- 
night. These symptoms are an itching, toward 
evening, generally on the hands, arms, abdomen 
and thighs. This soon becomes general, though it 
does not attack the face and head. 

The most frequent form of eruption is in minute 
pimples sprinkled loosely over the surface, chiefly 
on the forearms, abdomen and thighs. Less common 
are rounded elevations of the epidermis, from the 
size of a pin-head to that of a split pea, filled with a 
limpid fluid, found specially between the fingers. 

If the physician with his microscope sees the track 
through the epidermis burrowed by the female 
acarus on her way to the skin beneath, he can dis- 
miss all doubt as to the character of the ailment. 
The treatment should be under the direction of a 
physician. 

—_———.¢—____. 
PLANETS VISIBLE IN MAY. 


Four beautiful planets are visible in May. They 
are Venus, Jupiter, Saturn and Mercury. Careful 
observers may easily find them in the middle of the 
month. 

Venus is morning star, shining with surpassing 
lustre, as she approaches her period of greatest 
brilliancy on June 5th. She rises on the 16th about 
half-past four o’clock, an hour before the sun, and 
will rise earlier every morning, as, moving westward, 
her distance from the sun increases. A glance at 
the northeastern horizon will reveal the presence of 
this charming planet. 

Jupiter is classed among the morning stars, but is 
also a beautiful object as he comes looming above 
the southeastern horizon late in the evening. He 
rises on the 16th about half-past ten o’clock, and 
continues visible until the dawn breaks, so that he 
will be found in the west, when Venus rises in the 
east, the king and queen of the stars shining at the 
same time. 

Jupiter will be very near the moon on the 17th, 
moon and planet making a lovely celestial picture 
when first appearing above the horizon. 

Saturn is evening star. He is in quadrature with 
the sun, on the 3d, and is then on the meridian, or 
point overhead, about sunset, and in fine position 





past five o’clock on the 16th, and will be well advan- 
ced on his western course when it is dark enough for 
| the stars to be visible. He may be readily found in 
|the west on the 16th, a few degrees northwest of 


| Regulus, the bright star in the handle of the Sickle. | 


Mercury is evening star, reaching his greatest dis- 
tance east of the sun on the 24th. He may be found 
| at that time, and for a week before and after, as he 
|is most favorably situated for observation, and a 
| sight of the smallest planet and the one nearest to 
| the sun is a rare and interesting event. 
Mercury sets on the 24th at a quarter after nine 
| o’clock in the evening, more than two hours after 
| the sun. Observers must look for him in the north- 
| west, five degrees north of the sunset point, and 
| commence the search three-quarters of an hour after 
}sunset. If a brilliant star of the first magnitude, 
low down in the twilight, and not quite as large as 
Sirius, seems suddenly to dart from the sky, the prize 
is found, the star is Mercury. 


pa _ 
SEIZING AN OPPORTUNITY. 


Many laughable things have happened in Sunday 
schools, but few superintendents or teachers can 
ever have been taken more completely aback than 
was Bishop Cheney on one occasion. He was to 
superintend his own school, and as he entered the 
church he met a little group of street gamins,— 
ragged, dirty and unattractive. 


I stopped to speak with them pleasantly, and told 
| them that I would put them in classes after I was 
through with the opening exercises. At this one of 
them thrust his hand deep into his trousers pocket, 
and pulled out an old rusty jack-knife. 

“Mr. Cheney, I wish you would keep that until 

after the Sunday school is over.” 

Why he wanted me to keep it I did not know then. 

I do not know now; but I took it, = it without 
thought into my pocket, took m ace upon the 
platform, struck the bell that called the school to 
order, and was about to give out the opening hymn, 
| when my attention was diverted by the patter of 
| little feet coming up the broad aisle. 
| It is a long church, and a little oy was coming 
from the extreme opposite end. She came slowly, 
but with an expression in her face that showed she 
had a most important message to communicate, and 
| so all exercises were suspended. 

Every eye was upon her and upon me as she climbed 
| up the chancel steps. With a face and voice expres- 
| sive of intensest eagerness, she said to me: 
| “Say, Mr. Cheney, Johnnie wants his knife. He 
| has got a chance to trade.”’ 


—_——_@_—_- 
DOING ANOTHER’S DUTY. 


Unconscious self-betrayal is the most powerful of 
witnesses in determining social rank. The true lady 
| shows her training in every word and gesture, but 
| the pretender is too often found napping. A little 
| girl, shopping with her mother one day, was sitting 
contentedly on a counter stool, and watching the 
people as they came and went. 





| 

| Presently she saw a lady elegantly dressed, who 
| eanpes at their counter and handed a waterproof 
and umbrella to the young girl in charge. 

| ‘Take care of these things till I call for them,” 

| she said, in an autocratic tone, and sailed away. 

| The bright eyes of the child followed her. The 

| little face wore a look of distress. 

| “Why, mamma,” she whispered, “she didn’t even 
say ‘please.’” 

Sooner than she had expected, the lady returned. 

“T will take my things,” she said. 

There was some little delay in finding them. 

“T hope you haven’t lost or misplaced them,’’ she 
said to the young girl, in a severe tone. 

Neither misfortune had happened; the articles 
were found, and taking them without a word, the 
lady walked away. This was more than the child 
could bear. Leaning over so that her sweet face 
came close to that of the clerk, she said, graciously, 
“Thank you!”—Detroit Free Press. 


a 
MONKEY DISCIPLINE. 


Few persons ever have a chance to watch the 
actions of monkeys in a wild state, and tame ones 
mimic the life going on about them to such a degree 
| that we can never feel sure their actions are not a 
| reflection of ourown. Mr. Gordon writes of them 
in India: 


They were really very like human beings. I was 
one day watching an old female who had a young 
one by her side to whom she was giving small bits 
of bread which she had evidently just received from 
my cook-room, and with which she was regaling 
herself at the same time. 

Occasionally the little monkey would endeavor to 
snatch a bit of the bread before the mother was 
ready to give it to him, when she would administer 
correction in the shape of a gentle box on the ear. 

She was in the act of doing this when one of my 
servants happened to come out. At once her de- 
meanor changed. She snatched the little one to her 
bosom with every appearance of maternal solicitude, 
and did not put him down again until the man had 
retreated. 








_——@————— 
SOUTHWEST. 


To the true-born Westerner, in whom the instinct 
of moving on to find a more desirable country never 
dies, not even the Pacific Ocean can be a barrier. 


A man of this class, who had lived successively in 
a number of States and Territories between his 
native Ohio and his present home in California, one 
day had a revival of his migratory longing. He 
must “pack his grip’? and “go west.’ 

“But how can you get any farther west than Cali- 
fornia?” he was asked. 

“Pshaw!” he answered ‘There’s plenty of west 
left, all down through Mexican California and South 
America. There’s Peru, now. I'd give a good deal 
to see the mines down there. I tell you, sir,” he 
cried, warming with his subject, “it must be real 
good and westy down in Peru!” 


- ee 
UNSUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 


What a world of mistakes would be avoided if the 
same word always meant the same thing! 


“Say, ma,” remarked a small boy, “isn’t it funny 
that everybody calls my little brother a bouncing 


=. 
“Why do you think itis funny, William?” returned 
the mother. 

“Because, when I dropped him on the floor this 
morning, he didn’t bounce a bit.”—Chicago News. 


—_———¢———____ 
JACK HARDY. 


“T never saw such a fellow as Frank Norman in 
my life, never!’ said Jack Hardy. “He always 
knows every date in the history examinations; never 
fails. Now J just can’t remember dates. There’s 
| only one that I’m ever sure of, and that’s when 
Columbus came over in the Mayflower !” 
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HE site of the inauguration of President Washington, as 
it appeared in 1806, when 
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The larger picture is a view from Broad Street of the Old Federal Hall, where Washing- 
ton, in 1789, took the oath of office as first president of the United States. The same site is 
now occupied by the U. S, Sub-Treasury, shown in the smaller picture, which illustrates the 
remarkable growth of New York. Starting with the beginning of the century, and keeping 
pace with the phenomenal expansion of the city, the firm of CoLcaTE & Co, has grown, until 
to-day it is as unrivaled in its branch of trade as is New York among the cities of this country. 

Since 1806, it has been the endeavor of CoLGATE & Co. to manufacture only good and 
reliable articles. As a result, their toilet soaps and handkerchief perfumes are acknowledged, 
in all civilized lands, as the standard for purity and excellence. Their Cashmere Bouquet is 
the most popular American toilet soap and handkerchief perfume. 

CotcaTE & Co’s Demulcent Shaving Soap is also a favorite, for it contains ingredients 
for softening the beard and cooling the skin never before successfully introduced into a shav- 
ing soap. 
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“CLOTHING BY MAIL” 
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and Summer Samples. _ SS 
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SPRING OVERCOATS 


of the most perfect manufac- 
ture, not to be distinguished 
from custom work, 


Boys and Children’s Suits. 


Attractive Styles, Exclusively 
‘ Our Own. 


Our Creat Sale of the Famous Sawyer Woollen Co.’s 


Dover, N. H.) New Spates Suits now in progress. The most attractive bargains in Fine Suits ever offered 
in Boston. Send for samples. Regular Men’s sizes, 34 to 44, breast measure. 


PRICE IS ONLY $8.00 PER SUIT. 


Send for our New Spring Fashion Plate and Price-list of Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Suits 
and Overcoats. Send for samples. 


GOODS SENT BY MAIL OR EXPRESS to any station in the U.S. Orders from places west of Mississippi 
River should be sent to our branch houses at Des Moines and Omaha. 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT when accompanied by an order amounting to $10.00 or over, from any 
town 75 miles, or over, from Boston or our branch stores, will be received 

and credited as of the value of 50 cents on the same. 
CONTINENTAL CLOTHING HOUSE, Corner of Washington and Boylston Sts., Boston. 


THE LARGEST WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CLOTHING HOUSE IN NEW ENGLAND. 
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For the Companion. 


MY DAY IN CAMP. 


Alaska,—and I mean by that the whole great 
mountainous region north of British Columbia,— 
is thought to contain gold, and parties of adven- 
turous spirits have already begun to explore it 
thoroughly. 

Some of these hardy fellows tell odd stories of 
adventure in the hitherto unvisited recesses of 





savage nature. A young gentleman,—lately an | 
ensign in the navy,—who has been with one of | 
these venturesome gold-seeking expeditions into 
the great wilderness to the north of Simpson’s | 
River, relates an incident which will go to show | 
that the earth has not yet ceased to harbor large | 
game in formidable abundance. ‘I felt about 
used up that morning,"’ said he, in telling the ' 
story, ‘‘and told the other fellows that I would 
take a day off to get rested. 

“¢All right,’ they said, ‘If you're sick and 
want to stay in camp, you can scrub up the plates 
and dippers, and scour out the mush kettle. And 
while you’re about it, cut a good pile of fire- 
wood, and don’t forget to have a brisk fire going, 
and supper ready when we get back.* 

“This was paying a trifle dear for the privilege 
of being an invalid. Off they all went, with their 
pans, buckets and shovels. I knew I should not 
see anything of them till dark, for they were going 
to a creek in a ravine ten or twelve miles distant 
to try the washings, and would have to climb over 
a rocky ridge two or three thousand feet high, and 
then pick their way through a thick fir scrub on 
the other side. _ 

‘With an aching head I set at work to tidy 
things up a little, and then lay down in one corner 
of our pole shanty, and piled the overcoats of the 
party over me, hoping to get warm and sleep off 
my indisposition. 

“I went to sleep after a while, but soon waked 
up very hot. The sun had come out warm, and 
the camp felt like an oven, for it was built on the 
south side of a high crag Feeling still very 
drowsy, I took two coats and went out beneath a 
fir-tree which stood not far from the camp, beside 
a boulder that had recently rolled down the crag. 

‘‘Here I lay down again in the shade of the fir, 
and slept for an hour or two. I had an alarming 
dream, —a jumble of fearful struggles, — from 
which I at length started broad awake, and heard 
a snuffing noise close by me. 

“Casting my eyes around, there stood a grizzly 
bear that had just risen on his haunches to take a 
good look at me. He was only about thirty feet 
from me, and not more than half that distance 
from the camp door. At the same moment I saw 
just behind him two more bears, ambling along, 
a nice little party coming round for a call on 
me! 

“I was obliged to say ‘not at home.’ For to 
‘scoot’ to the camp door past this big chap was too 
risky, and my rifle,—every gun we had, in fact, 
except one which the boys had taken, was set 
away inside the camp. 

‘For one second I lay perfectly breathless there, 
then bounded to my feet with a yell, leaped upon 
the boulder, and catching hold of the lowermost 
boughs of the fir, climbed it. I didn’t even dare 
stop for so much as one look at my visitors, till I 
was well up from the boulder, when I saw the 
foremost bear still standing there in the same spot, 
and the other two also reared up on their hind- 
quarters to see ‘what was going on. 

“They all stood and looked at me, and then 
rolled their heads around and looked at each other 
for some moments. The first comer then dropped 
on all fours, and coming cautiously forward 
sniffed the coats which I had just vacated. Appar- 
ently he did not like the odor, for he gave them a 
sudden flip with his paw which sent them spinning 
aside, and growled uneasily. Probably these bears 
had never before seen or scented a human being. 

“The three put their heads together, and con- 
ferred about it, with a dubious glance in my 
direction now and then. Presently they scented 
other more attractive things in the camp, and 
ambled up to the door. After rolling their heads 
and peeking in for a while, the largest one ventured 
in, and then I heard them overhauling our stores 
for some minutes. One of them stayed outside 
and kept an eye on me, else I might have got 
down, and either escaped or possibly entrapped 
them by closing the door, though it is doubtful 
whether so slight a structure as our pole shanty 
would have held them long. They were great 
strong brutes, as heavy as an ox. 

“I kept as quiet asI could, hoping that they 
would soon satisfy their curiosity, and proceed on 
their travels. But they appeared to be in no 
haste, and after they had smelled around an hour 
or more, I heard the underbrush snap a little way 
off, and soon saw two more bears, a small one and 
a big chap coming up. 

“‘As soon as the three at the camp discovered 
these two later arrivals, they ran out to meet them 
and arched up their backs as if intending to fight, 





but made peace after a few minutes, and told 
them about me. 

“The big old gray fellow came close up beneath 
the fir, and smelled me for sometime. He did not 
approve of me at all, but wrinkled his nose and 
growled. Then he returned to investigate the 
camp, and the whole party had a fine time pawing 
things over. 

“By and by, still another bear,—the smallest 
one yet,—came in sight and stood listening. Then 
he sneaked up to see what was going on. Pretty 
soon one of the large bears saw him, and made a 
dash at him. The little fellow cowered and tried 
to conciliate the other, but the big one knocked 
him down and rolled him about for coming unin- 
vited, I suppose. Two or three of the others also 
came out, and took a hand in the fun. 

“Finally they let him up, and told him to cast 
his eye into the fir where I was roosting. At that 
the little chap tried to ‘show off’ before the rest. 
He strutted out toward the fir, and arched his 
back at me. The others all stood looking on, and 
I imagined that they were winking to one another. 

‘‘They all then sat down and extended their 
muzzles toward me, and snuffed in concert. I 
would have given a hundred dollars for one of our 
repeating carbines for just five minutes! 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





‘Suddenly they all turned, and ran for the fir 
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| and unpleasant position, I could not refrain from | 


laughing outright, as the great brutes shambled 
past each other and turned to repass, as if to the 
strains of some ursine ‘breakdown.’ 

*T now lost all hope of the bears leaving before | 
my companions returned, and settled myself on 
the sticky fir boughs, to pass the time as easily as | 
possible. | 

“The sun was getting low, and fog was setting | 
in. They would get back to camp by nightfall, I 
supposed, on account of the difficulties of the way. 
The bears had begun rummaging about the camp 
again. I suppose they were getting hungry. 

“On a sudden I heard a noise in the woods up | 
to the north of my tree,—crash on crash of the 
brush and sticks! It drew nearer momentarily. 

** «Good gracious!’ I thought, ‘Can there be more 
bears ?” 

‘An instant later there burst out of the firs into 
the little open a large elk. He was running at 
full spring, and had scarcely emerged into view, 
when seven or eight gray creatures, which I at first 
took to be wolves, came bounding out at his heels. 

“Tn an instant the elk was close upon the camp, 
when three or four of the bears rushed to meet | 
him with loud roars. The poor animal thus sav- | 
agely headed off, wheeled about, and in a moment | 
was in the clutches of his gray-coated pursuers. | 

“They sprang upon him with eager growls, and 
clung to him like leeches. He bounded once or 
twice, tripped and fell with the whole blood-thirsty 
mob clinging to him and rending him. Theelk 
had hardly fallen when the entire gang of nine 
grizzlies bore down upon him, making forest and 
crag re-echo to their roars, and brushed away the 
gray-coated hunters, as if they had been so many 
squirrels. 

“A rapid scurry, and the latter were dashing | 
away in all directions, growling, snapping and 
snarling in their impotent rage at being thus pro- 
vokingly dispossessed of their prey. Three or 
four of them ran back into the woods from which 
they had emerged. One of them chased by a bear | 
bounded upon the roof of our shanty, while 
another to my surprise and terror made for my 
fir, hissing, spitting and snarling, and at two 
bounds was up into it, so near me that I could 
have brushed his gray coat with my hand, as he | 
dashed up past where I sat! 

“They were not wolves, but creatures of 
the cat family,—lynxes, probably. The 

one over my head 
































woods below the 
camp where, for 
some moments, 
I heard a fright- 
ful growling. 

“‘‘Now’s my time,’ I thought, and 
began to clamber down, being so 
cramped by this time that I could 
scarcely stir. But before my toes touched 
the boulder, I saw them coming back 
as hard as they could race. There was 
nothing for it but to climb again, for they were 
sure to get to the camp before I could. Resuming 
my old perch I looked down, and instead of six 
saw nine bears! three new ones! 

‘“‘These latest arrivals had to be introduced to me, 
and one of them made a great show of growling 
and tearing up the turf. A man was evidently a 
novel creature to these remotely bred bears, and 
they failed to see anything in me save a small 
timorous-looking biped up a tree. Having ac- 
quitted themselves duly in the matter of making 
an impression on me, they turned to other ways 
of entertaining themselves,—perhaps they in- 
tended the show for my benefit as well. 

“They were out for a lark that day. Their be- 
havior reminded me of a parcel of boys on a 
picnic. They ran here and there examining every- 
thing that attracted their attention. Two or three 
of them would gather round one of the larger 
bears as if to talk over some choice piece of 
gossip; sometimes, it seemed, to exchange some 
slighting remarks about me. Into this group a 
waggish bear would intrude, nosing the others 
aside and starting an impromptu scuffle. After 
giving and taking a few good-natured but hearty 
cuffs with some feints at biting, he would turn and 
lumber clumsily away pursued by the others. 

‘Had my situation been less hazardous and 
painful, I might have been amused at the uncouth 
antics of these creatures. At one time they came 
together, and four of them executed a ‘walk 
around’ in the presence of the rest. The biggest | 
bear acted as leader, and in spite of my precarious | 





scented the air 
2 strongly with his 
: musky breath. I 
swung my hat at 
the brute, shouted 
and did my best to 
scare him off, but 
he clung there, 
snarling, with eyes 
like fire, the pic- 
ture of fury and 
venom. 

“T hope I shall 
never be in a more 
disagreeable posi- 
tion than I was 





A CONGRESS OF BEARs. 


then, for I was momentarily expecting that the | 
creature would drop on me. 

“The cat on the shanty, too, was snarling like a | 
demon, and glaring first at me, then at the bears, | 
which by this time were making short work of the | 
elk, enlivening their feast by an occasional fight 
over a bone. At length, the three big ones drove 
off the other six altogether, and these latter 
walked around and roared and growled in so 
awful a manner, that I sincerely wished myself 
back in San Francisco. 

“This performance continued for half an hour, 
I should say. It began to grow dark, for the fog 
was shutting down dense and wet. On a sudden, 
the cat in the boughs over my head gave a leap 
out over me, and landing in some brush ran for 
the woods, and a few minutes after, to my still 
greater relief, I heard the voices of my friends 
down to the south of our shanty. 

“T immediately hailed them, and bade them 
approach cautiously. 

‘< ‘What’s the matter ?’ they called out. 

*‘*Nine bears!’ I shouted back. ‘Work up 
quietly, and get the guns in the camp.’ 

“Where are you?’ they inquired, evidently 
puzzled by the direction from which they heard 
my voice. 

‘* ‘Never mind me,’ said I, ‘get your guns.’ 

“Tt was not yet so dark, but that I could see 
the camp, and I soon made out the forms of my 
companions creeping around the corner of the 
shanty. But though they picked up some of the 
carbines in the general wreck which the grizzlies | 
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had made inside, they failed to find the cartridges, 
and at length fired on the bears with the one 
double-barrelled gun which they had with them. 
It was too dark in the shadow of the evergreens, 
where the brutes were growling over the elk bones, 
for me to note their behavior, but I heard them 
making off into the woods, and then ventured to 
get down and hobble to the shanty. 

“T had been up in the fir fully seven hours, and 
was glad to have the séance come to an end, 
though the raillery with which my friends greeted 
me was anything but enjoyable. Every bone and 
muscle in my body was aching, and I felt sick 
enough of gold-hunting in Alaska. However, we 
got up a fair meal after an hour or two, and tlie 
next day I felt better.’ 


ae ————— 


For the Companion. 


TALKS ON ELOCUTION. 


Second Paper. 


The principal difference between the speech of 
Englishmen and Americans is one of inflection 
and intonation. Englishmen, as a rule, are more 
incisive in speech, and less inclined to drawl than 
Americans. John Bull does not prolong and 
dwell on the vowel sounds as frequently as 
Jonathan, in spite of thé representations of the 
comic newspapers who are very fond of depicting 
Englishmen as drawlers in speech. 

Is not the short 0, as in nét, which Englishmen 
employ in such words as lost, cost, song, long, etc., 
more incisive than the aw sound of o which most 
Americans give to the same words? The short o 
may properly be called the knife of speech. 

Englishmen also give the broad sound of 4, as 
in father, more frequently than do Americans. 
They say last, pst, fast, rather, while Americans 
are very fond of using the short a, as in hat. You 
must not infer that Englishmen always give the 
short sound of o and the broad sound of a, 
wherever and whenever those vowels occur. The 
young men and women whom the newspapers 
call ‘‘Anglomaniacs”’ frequently err in giving the 
broad sound toa. It is not Biss’s ale, but Biss’s 
ale. Gis and candles, not gis and cAndles, are 
burned in England. 

For my part I prefer the short o and the broad 
a, except in words where common usage, both in 
England and the United States, sanctions and 
employs different sounds of o and a. 

We frequently hear actors, especially in tragedy, 
say All instead of all (awl). Many clergymen say 
Gawd for God. Jawn for Jéhn is constantly 
heard. 

Why do I prefer the short o and the broad a? 
Because, after careful and close observation of 
the speech of Americans, North, South, East and 
West, I am satisfied that the nasality of my 
countrymen may be traced, in great measure, to 
the prevailing pronunciation of aw for 5, and & 
for 4. The east winds of New England and the 
lake winds of the West are not alone responsible 
for nasal sounds of speech. 

I have made a sweeping statement, but I believe 
it to be a correct one. The Bostonian who always 
has wondered, still wonders and always will 
wonder if it is pawsible for him to be gawn lawng 
from Bawston, the Philadelphian who calmly asks 
for cilves’ head, and the Southerner who asks his 
pi and ma to stop laffing at him, these are the 
chief nasal offenders. 

The fact cannot be denied that cultivated Amer- 
icans in all places are adopting the pronunciation 
of cultivated Englishmen to a great extent. Call 
it the adoption of Anglomania, if you will. It 
has done much to drive away nasality and local 
barbarisms of every speech. There was a time 
when every one in New York named the Astors 
with a short a. Now one hears the name pro- 
nounced with a broad a. Possibly in the near 
future we shall hear of the VAnderbilts. 

There was a time when New Yorkers said tur-in 
and bir-id for turn and bird. The pronunciation 


| of the Boston and New England of to-day is 


nearly, if not quite, the same as that of fifty years 


| ago, and it is not likely to change during the next 


fifty years. 

Whenever the English mode of pronunciation 
is adopted or recommended, the wits and wags or 
what-nots of the newspapers all cry out, ‘‘Anglo- 
mania!’* and at once remind the world that Eng- 
lishmen drop their h’s. The English cockney 
drops his h’s, to be sure, but the cockney speech 
is a dialect. Hosts of cultivated Americans drop 
their h’s when they say wite for white, wen for 
when, wile for while, wot for what, wiskey for 
whiskey. 

Boys and girls, do any of you drop your final 
g’s? If so, commit to memory Southey’s ‘Cata- 
ract of Lodore.’’ That poem is ‘‘a ready relief" 
for g’s. 

The long sound of u, as in mute, seems to be 
difficult to utter. In the lips of others it has caused 
me more anguish than I care to express. The 
average American mouth revolts at the long sound 
of u, and prefers to substitute the sound of 66, as 
in boot. This sound of 66 for i 1s particularly 
heard when uw follows d, t, 1, n and s. Some 
orthoepists sanction the sound of 66 when u fol- 
lows the letter 1. There is some, but not the 
weight of, authority for saying loot for lite. 

After a few words on the letter r I shall have 
very nearly ended the subject of pronunciation, 
although I have barely skimmed the surface. 
There is a notion in the eastern part of the United 
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States that the people who live west of Buffalo make 
their r’s too prominent in speech. 

This notion is a mistake. The people west of 
Buffalo, as a rule, sound their r’s to perfection. You 
will hear the r sounded too prominently in many 
parts of Central New York, and not sounded prom- 
inently enough in the Eastern, Middle and Southern 
States. 

Let me call your attention to some provincialisms 
in speech. 

Nooz for news (niiz), gratitood for gratitide, con- 
stitootion and dooty for constitution and duty, dook 


for dike, list and piist for last and past, ben for b@én | 


(say bin, if you like), git for gét, layg for lég (it is 
better to say limb than layg), hosses for horses, ens 
for ends, an for and, guvunment for governmént, 





aloud, choose authors whose style is simple and 
| direct. Do not begin with Milton and Shakespeare, 
and, for many reasons, do not begin by reading any 
poet. “The Sketch Book” by Washington Irving is 
a good book to read aloud for your first exercise. 

| As a supplement, give an abstract in your own 
| language of what Irving has written. That will 
| teach you to be colloquial in delivery and will be of 
future service, when you express your own subjects 
| and thoughts in speech. 

| In reading an author aloud with expression, you 
also cultivate your memories, besides familiarizing 
yourselves with the author’s style, especially as it 
manifests itself in the choice of words. Take, for 
instance, a passage which you will find in “The 





wuz for was, wotter for water, cét for caught, sor | Voyage,” from Irving’s “Sketch Book.” 


for saw, lors for laws, lawng for long, uf for of, tu 
or ter for t6, wip for whip, wuld for world, s¢t down | 
for sit down, deepot for dépét (daypd),—if you say | 
station it will be better,—won’t that for wasn’t that. 
Be sure that you say bdat, toad, load and most, and | 
sound the t in consonants. 

I have now spoken of articulation and pronuncia- 
tion. Clear and distinct enunciation is most im- 
portant. The great pianists all practise very slowly, 
lifting and lowering their fingers patiently and tire- 
lessly to make the muscles of the hand flexible. 
Persons who wish to enunciate clearly should read 
aloud very slowly when they practise, separating the 
words into syllables, as in the exercise for articula- 
tion. 

It is not the voice of great volume which makes | 
itself the most easily heard, but the voice which 
enunciates and articulates clearly and distinctly. A 
person who does not enunciate well is a physical liar, 
because he does not speak what he means to speak. 

In travelling over a railroad with which you were 
unfamiliar, have you ever been carried beyond your 
destination because the conductor or brakeman did 
not know how to enunciate clearly, or because he 
spoke as if he had a hot potatoin his mouth? Put 
not your faith in conductors when they speak with 
lightning-like rapidity. 

Many a good scholar has spoiled his recitation, 
and many a teacher has marred the value of his 
instruction by not knowing how to enunciate clearly. 
Boys and girls, men and women, pupils and teachers 
rarely enunciate well. 

What would the professors and instructors in 
mathematics at Harvard University do, if students 
entered the class-rooms without a knowledge of the 
multiplication table? What would the Greek pro- 
fessors of the same university do, if students were 
ignorant of the Greek alphabet? ‘The instructor in 
elocution at Harvard is daily forced to exhaust his 
vitality and time in teaching the a b c’s of speech to 
young men of eighteen and upward, to whom the 
articulation, pronunciation and enunciation of Eng- 
lish is a sealed book. 

The president of Harvard once alluded to the 
students of that university as “the flower of Amer- 
ican youth.” They are the flower of American 
youth, and it is not their fault that they open their 
eyes in wonder when they discover that at the age of 
one and twenty they do not know how to speak 
English correctly. 

Where does the fault lie? It lies partly in our | 
luxurious homes and in our schools. Parents and | 





school-teachers shamefully neglect their duties, or | 
are ignorant of them. 

If Harvard, for instance, were to insist on the 
correct pronunciation of English as a requisite for 
admission to the college, preparatory and other 
schools would be forced to adopt the pronunciation 
of English as it is spoken at Harvard, as they have 
already been compelled to adopt the pronunciation 
of Latin as it is pronounced at Harvard. I question 
whether Virgil, Ovid and Cicero would recognize 
Harvard’s farrago of sounds as their mother-tongue. 

Nevertheless, Latin is pronounced according to the 
precepts of the Harvard powers in Latin, not only 
at Harvard, but at all schools and by all instructors 
who are preparing pupils for that college. 

If the same care and attention were paid to 
modern English as to ancient Latin, we might, in 
time, have a standard American authority for pro- 
nunciation. 

After you have learned how to articulate, enun- 
ciate and pronounce, it will be time to think of 
reading with expression, and by expression I do 
not mean an overflow of passion and intensity. 

Above all, be simple and natural. Emerson once 
asked a young reader, “‘Who was your teacher?” 
The reader replied that when he was a child his 
father and mother had paid great attention to his 
enunciation and pronunciation at home, and that he 
had been fortunate in the choice of schools. 

But Emerson persisted in asking the reader who 
had taught him expression. 

“Nobody has taught me expression,” 
said the reader. 

“T was sure of that,’’ Emerson replied, 
“because you are so simple and natural; 
but I fancy that your simplicity and nat- 
uralness are the results of hard work.” 

A very young child is not, or at all 
events, has no business to be, self-con- 
scious. Let him open a book and read 
aloud. If he is intelligent and has inborn 
taste or talent for reading, and a musical 
ear he will give his hearers the impression 
of simplicity and naturalness, because, 
not being self-conscious, he is simple and 
natural. 

Suppose that same child has reached 
the age of twenty-five. Let him read the 
same passage with which he delighted his 
hearers when a child. The youth has 
passed through all the stages of self- 
consciousness. He has heard “the mannish crack” 
in his voice, he has grown too big to wear his elder 
brother’s clothing, and, worst of all, he has discov- 
ered that he has two arms and a pair of legs. 

His hearers say, “How stilted, how unnatural! 
That youth has evidently had no training.” 

Now what I mean to say and to insist on is this: 
You must inevitably reach the age of self-conscious- 
ness, and you must either be taught or you must find 
out for yourselves those principles in art which tell 
you how to seem to be natural and how to show 
unconsciousness of self, how to learn to become 





“The wreck had evidently drifted about for many 
months; clusters of shell-fish had fastened about it, 
and long sea-weeds fluunted at its sides.” 

In reading this passage aloud your attention is 
more likely to be called to the word ‘‘flaunted” than 
if you read the passage mentally. Why did not 
Irving say “floated?” Because he wanted to express 
something more than the mere conveying on the 
water of the sea-weeds. He wanted to imply the 
fluttering as well, and a good reader will be able to 
express by the tones of his voice just what the 
author meant. GEORGE RIDDLE. 
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For the Companion, 


NEW METHOD IN CHINA DECORATION. 


You will find this new idea a very beautiful method 
of ornamenting china. These designs are taken 
from the natural leaf itself, and 
the decorations may be made in 


generally required. 


all of drawing can 
readily decorate china 
by this method, while 
it may be very helpful to students of botany by 


| giving them a thorough knowledge of leaves, as the 


impress can be made very accurate, giving 
all the minutiz of construction. 

Having all your paints and tools at hand, 
select the leaves you wish to paint. These 
must be free from dust and moisture, and 
perfectly fresh. The china must be of the 
finest quality and as free from imper- 
fections as possible. 

Make a small pad of a ball of cotton tied 
in a piece of soft silk; then place a small 
quantity of paint (unmixed with either oil 
or turpentine) on the palette, and rub it 
down well until it is perfectly smooth. The paints 
are Lacroix’s colors; they come in tubes, and should 


















be squeezed 
out on the 
palette. 
Next press 
the pad 


distributed on the 
pad. Now select a 
leaf, and place it 
right side down. 
ward on a piece of 
folded newspaper; 
then press the pad 
down on the under-side of the 
leaf, which is, of course, lying 
upward, repeating the opera- 
tion until the leaf is sufficient- 
ly covered with paint; then 
carefully place the leaf-paint- 
ed side down, on the piece of 
china you wish decorated; 
over this lay a piece of common yellow wrapping 
paper, or any paper that is not too stiff and thick, 
and rub the finger gently over all the covered leaf. 
Now you may remove the outside paper, and very 
carefully take up the leaf. The impress of the nat- 
ural green leaf will show every one of the delicate 
fibres, as no drawing can do, though made with the 
utmost care. If tinted china be desired, a pretty 
effect is secured by using one color only for both the 
tinting and the designs. First tint the china, and 
when it is perfectly dry, decorate it in the manner 
described, having the ground of a lighter tint than 
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children again. For your first exercises in reading | the decorations; or the colors of autumn leaves can 


be used on white china. 

These botanical impressionsare suitable as decora- 
tions for tea sets, vases, plaques, lamps and tiles. 

When china is thus decorated, the leaves are easily 
joined and made to form a branch or a vine, by 
painting on the china the connecting stems. 

Very perfect impressions of all kinds of leaves may 
be taken, either for souvenirs, or for botanical pur- 
poses, by using printer’s ink instead of paint, and 
transferring them to any ordinary paper, instead of 
china, by the same method. L. B. 
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For the Companion. 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF TELEGRAPHY. 


It is forty-five years this month of May, since 
Professor Morse from the room of the United States 
Supreme Court in Washington flashed over his ex- 
perimental wire to Baltimore the message, ‘What 
hath God wrought,” and received back a reply almost 
instantaneously. 

The progress in the art of telegraphy since that 
eventful hour has been marvellous. The rude tele- 
graphic apparatus that startled the world on May 
24, 1844, is now enclosed in a glass case, and placed 
at the entrance to the receiving room in the main 
office of the Western Union Telegraph Building in 
New York City. Few of the throngs of people who 
daily pass by it cast even a single glance at the 
old wooden lever, or realize the important part it has 
played in the world’s history. Yet it might be termed 
the father of that vast system of copper and iron wire 
that all but encircles the globe in its net-work, and 
has revolutionized business methods and annihilated 
space. 

Within the memory of many 
people of this generation, the 
news from the far islands of 
the Pacific, from the coffee 
plantations of Java, the rice 
fields of India, and the tea 
gardens of China and Japan 
was brought to America in 
sailing ships, was months old 
when it reached here, and con- 
sequently almost valueless. 

Now the broker or merchant 
of New York or Boston, when 
he goes to his office in the 
morning after breakfast, may 
find lying on his desk a message 
informing him of the condition 
of the crops in the preceding 
twenty-four hours in Java, 
India, China and Japan, and whether it was sunny 
or rained the day before in Australia or New 
Zealand. 

The growth of telegraphy is best illustrated by a 


much less time than is | glance at its development in New York City. Every 


day from the main building of the Western Union at 


Young people who | Dey Street and Broadway, there are sent out, to the 
have no knowledge at | four quarters of the world, an average of three | 








million words, while as many more are received. 
Not less than two thousand operators are employed 
by this company, of whom more than one-half work 
in the main office, and the rest are scattered about 
the city in branch offices. 

About three hundred of the operators are women. 
They are clever and deft at this work, and on short 
wires they make excellent operators, but they are 
not so much in favor as men for the business, for 
several reasons, and their pay is inferior to the 
wages paid the men. On the long routes, from San 
Francisco to New York, for instance, the operator 
who receives a message must be a person of great 
experience at the work, of good judgment, and 
possess no slight knowledge of the English language. 

This long distance the message traverses in a 
minute of time, but on the way it has had its elec- 
trical vitality renewed several times by passing 
through automatic “repeaters” at Virginia City, 
Ogden, Cheyenne, Omaha, Chicago and Buffalo. By 
the time the message has reached New York, the 
words have become more or less jumbled up, and the 


down lightly, until | letters are ticked off by the instrument in an exas. 
the paint is evenly | peratingly faint and indistinct manner, which oper- 


ators describe as “‘sticky.”” It requires better judg- 
ment, a clearer mental vision to decipher the “sticky” 
sounds than most women possess. 

Then when a wire is “‘red-hot,”’ and the operator is 
crowding the words upon each other with machine- 
like rapidity and tireless energy, it takes the strong 
brain and wrist-muscles of a man to sit and “receive” 
hour after hour. 

But the crowning objection to the women opera- 
tors is, that they will get married and quit their 
work. 

Of the enormous total of words received and sent 
out from this great office, very nearly one-half is 
“copy” for the press. There are more operators now 
employed in handling press work, than fifteen years 
ago were employed in all telegraphic work in the 
city combined. 

Besides its main office the Western Union has two 
hundred branches throughout the city. Several of 
these branch offices now contain more operators 
each than did the main office twenty years ago. 

Wonderful as has been the development of the 
land lines, the progress of ocean telegraphy has 
been more so. It was only as late as 1866, after 
several ineffectual efforts and years of discouraging 
exertion, that Cyrus W. Field laid a successful 
ocean cable in the bed of the North Atlantic. 











The latest great step in the conquering march of 
the electric giant was taken a year ago in the suc- 
cessful completion of the Trans-Andine Telegraph, 
establishing communication between Buenos Ayres 
and Valparaiso, and thus putting two great cities of 
South America within a few minutes’ communication 
with London. The wires of this latest of the trans- 
continental lines are strung upon iron poles, and for 
forty miles are buried under the perpetual snows of 
the Andes. 

Between the two great achievements mentioned in 
the last two paragraphs such vast development has 
taken place, that the brain whirls in contemplating 
it. In the limited space of this article only the 
briefest reference can be made to the wonders per- 
formed, giving promise of greater wonders yet to be 
in ocean telegraphy. No less than eleven ocean 
cables now stretch across the North Atlantic, and 
they are insufficient for the ever-growing business 
between the Old and the New World. 

Often a single cable will convey as many as one 
hundred and sixty messages an hour. It isacommon 
sight in a cable office in New York City to see a 
broker rush in, send an order to London, and within 
a few minutes get back word that his order has been 
executed. 

Of the North Atlantic lines, four belong to the 
Anglo-American Company. Three of these cross to 
Valencia on the Irish coast, from Heart’s Content, 
Newfoundland, and one from Brest on the French 
coast to St. Pierre, Miquelon, and thence to Duxbury, 
Massachusetts. The American or Gould lines are 
two in number, and their terminals are Canso, Nova 
Scotia, and Penzance in Cornwall, England. The 
French cable lands at Cape Cod on this side, and at 
Brest on the other. 

The Commercial Cable Company has two lines, 
both starting from Valencia, and one striking the 
American shores at Canso, and one at Coney Island, 
the land span of which is brought into the main 
office in New York by way of the Brooklyn Bridge, 
and the multitudes who cross that stupendous struc- 
ture on the cars can see the cable stretching along 
under the planks of the promenade like a great black 
snake. The two cables of the direct line complete 
the list of North Atlantic cables. They cross from 
Canso to Ballinskellig in Ireland. 

England is the heart of the submarine electric 
system. Numerous lines crossing under the stormy 
waters of the North@ea and the Bay of Biscay con- 
nect Great Britain with all the countries of Europe, 
and the islands of the Channel. They tap the con- 
tinent at Christiana, Emden, Havre, Bilbao, Vigo 
and elsewhere. 

But the giant of them all is the great Indo-Euro- 
pean system, which under the management of Mr. 
John Pender spreads out over the Antipodes, and 
consists of more than thirty-seven thousand miles of 
submarine cable, and four thousand miles of land 
wires. 

This vast system reaches from London to Auck- 
land, New Zealand. It is a great web, one strand of 
which almost encircles the dark continent of Africa. 
Three cables of this giant corporation disappear 

under the waves at Falmouth in the south of 

England, reach across the Bay of Biscay, and re- 

appear at Lisbon where branch lines run, one 

down the west coast of Africa to St. Paul de 

Loando near the mouth of the Congo, and one 
stretches away under the broad 
Atlantic to the shore of Brazil con- 
necting South America and Europe. 

The main lines bend to the east 
after leaving Lisbon, and passing 
through the Straits of Gibraltar run 
along under the tideless Mediterra- 
>  nean to Alexandria, Egypt, touching 
_~ at Malta on the way. Thence they 
go through the great gateway to the 
East, the Suez Canal, and so on 
through Pharaoh’s Red Sea to Aden, 
where there is a station. At this point the lines 
separate. One strikes out southward after rounding 
Cape Guardafui, and follows the east coast of Africa, 
touching at Zanzibar, Mozambique, Delagoa and 
Port Natal where it leaves its watery bed, and round. 
ing the southern point of Africa on land, it heads 
northward again, reaching to the Kalahari Desert 
across the Great Orange River, almost connecting 
with the line from Lisbon that ends at Loando, in 
which case it would have completed the circuit of 
the continent. The other two cables after leaving 
Aden cross the Indian Ocean in a bee-line to Bombay; 
thence there is a land span to Madras; thence a 
submarine cable to Singapore on the Malay Penin- 
sula, touching at Penang on the way. 

At Singapore the route forks again. One cable 
runs northward connecting with land wires at Bien 
Hoa in Anam; at Hong Kong, Shanghai and Pekin 
in China, and across the Japan Sea to Nagasaki, one 
of the chief cities of the Mikado. Branch lines from 
this main stem tap the rich islands of the Philip- 
pine Group and Hainan and Tonquin at Haiphong. 

The other cable from Singapore goes southeast 
through the Java Sea with a station at Bangoewangi 
on the Island of Java, thence onward along innu- 
merable small islands to Palmerston on the north 
coast of Australia, linking the great cities of this 
island-continent to the greater world of the West. 

From Sydney a cable crosses to New Zealand, 
while two wires are laid from Melbourne to Tas- 
mania, the Van Diemen’s Land of the old geogra- 
phies. 

It is impossible to name all the branch lines that 
spring out from this great route of telegraphic com- 
munication, for the list would fill a small volume. 
There are lines that stretch through forests so dense, 
that the trouble experienced from monkeys and 
savage natives renders it hardly possible to keep the 
wires strung. Such a line is that from Bien Hoa, 
through Cambodia to Tavoy in Burmah. The de- 
struction caused to this particular wire by mischiev- 
ous monkeys, is an incessant annoyance to the 
company. 

Again the bottom of the Agean Sea among the 
islands of the Greek Archipelago is crossed by 
many cables, which are often being dragged up by 
the anchors of the Greek and Turkish fishermen. 
This complaint is common on all coasts, however, 
and the cables are made exceptionably strong where 
laid in shallow water. 

All the companies have a standing offer, that when 
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a vessel’s anchor fouls a cable, if the captain will cut 
his anchor chain and not disturb the cable, his bill 
of damages with a handsome sum besides will be 
paid in full at the company’s offices. Few captains, 
however, do this. They want their anchors, and 
usually cut the cable instead of the anchor chain. 

In addition to the lines named, a long route is that 
traversed by the cable which is laid down along the 
west coast of Mexico, Central America and South 
America from Tehuantepec to Valparaiso. 

Of the practical working of this vast system of 
telegraphy, it is enough to say that it has been 
reduced to as near perfection as the human brain can 
make it. 

Seven languages are used in cabling, and the rules 
forbid the use of any word which is not a good 
dictionary word. Thus on the land wires an econom- 
ical patron will write “s’evening” for “this evening,” 
“s’morning” for “this morning,” and a multitude of 
other combinations are in use to secure brevity and 
save money. No such scheme can be worked on the 
cable companies. 

As the rates on the cable lines are necessarily high, 
their patrons use dictionary words which are ciphers. 
One common, every-day word when “unpacked,” 
will often convey a whole sentence to the receiver. 

A message that is sent from San Francisco at three 
o’clock in the morning, bound for Hong Kong, will 
reach New York City in one minute. It will be one 
minute past six when it reaches New York City. In 
another minute it will go to Canso, reaching there at 
two minutes past seven. It will flash under the ocean 
inathird minute, and be received in Penzance at 
three minutes past eleven. 

In three minutes more, or six minutes after leaving 
San Francisco, it will be ticked off on the operator’s 
instrument at Aden, reaching that point of the 
Arabian Desert at six minutes past two in the after- 
noon. From Aden to Bombay in one minute more 
the message strikes India at two minutes before four 
o’clock, in three minutes more it gets to Madras, 
having been delayed on its trans-Indian flight by a 
rule which requires it to be “repeated” at this point. 
It is twenty-seven minutes past four when it gets to 
Madras, and it continues its journey, and reaches 
Penang twenty-seven minutes before six, to Singa- 
pore at seven minutes past six, a minute on its way, 
and in another minute, fifteen minutes, has reached 
its destination, Hong Kong, at eleven minutes before 
seven o’clock in the evening. 

“It looks like a mighty mystery,’ said a high 
official of a cable corporation to the writer, “but it’s 
only a little copper and iron and common-sense.” 

L. C. BRADFORD. 
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LINEN SOLE HOSE.” 
How many Mothers awe wish I could buy 
stockings for my BOYS 4 GIRLS that would wear 
well. Did you ever try the 


“LINEN SOLE HOSE?” 
Give them one trial and you will be row with them. 
“ They are absolutely FAS 
For 50c. we will send to 7 address, postage paid, a 
pair of Children’s, sizes 6 to 9 [-2, Ladies’ RS 1-2 to9 1-2, or 
Gents’ Half-Hose, 9 1-2 toll. We prepay postage on first 
orders =. CLF FFORD FC 
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NERVOUS AND ACID DYSPEPSIA, 


NATURE'S REMEDY. 


Dr. Wm. A. HAMMOND, of Washington, D. C., 
Surgeon-General United States Army (retired), late 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous Sys- 
tem, University of New York: 

“T often prescribe BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
in those cases of CEREBRAL HYPERAEMIA resulting 
from over-mental work—in which the condition 

called NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA exists—and generally 
with marked benefit.” 

Dr. HARVEY L. BYRD, of Baltimore,President and 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
Children in the Baltimore Medical College: 

“BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is an admirable 
general Tonic and Restorative, increasing the 
Appetite, promoting Digestion and invigor- 
ating the general health. It is powerfully 
Antacid, and especially efficacious in what is 
commonly known as ACID DYSPEPSIA.’ 


Sold by leading Druggists. 
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THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA ventiensein dh VA. 
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pet gs realize what possibili- 
ties of amusement, interest and 
profit these two words suggest? 
Any one can “take pictures” 
now and many enterprising 
boys and young men are taking 
MONEY right and left where 
there 1s no local photographer. 
It is no longer an experiment, 
for with ordinary care a good 
photograph can be made by any 
intelligent person. Everything 
lain. Printed instructions. A 
OOK, “How to make Photo- « 
graphs,” and illustrated cata- 
logue of “Amateur _Photog-| 
ae Outfits at all prices, will 
be sent free to any address by 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO., 


423 BROOME steinmanniniell _ aw ‘wea. 


Sarsaparilla 


Overcomes that Tired Feeling, 
Creates an Appetite. It 


Makes the Weak Strong 














Established 1858. 





THERMOMETER. Lieut. Walshe, in charge of the In- 
strument Division, writes: “I consider them perfectly 
reliable under all conditions of temperature.” [Adv 
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Chest 
Lungs, Backache, Kidney 
Muscular Pains, relieve: 


CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 


The first and only insta a 3" ain-killing, strength- 


ening plaster. 25 cts.; 5 for 


Por TER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, 


At druggists, or of 
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ASBESTOS-===7= ROOFING 


FIRE-PROoF. 


This is the ng ape bs form of Portable Roofing manufactured by us for the 


ted for use on steep or flat roofs in all climates, can 


easily applied ‘by unskilled workmen, and costs -“ about half as much 
yples and descriptive price list free by 


H. W. JOHNS’ MFC. CO. 87 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 


Philadelphia. London. 
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Lawn Tennis for Children. 


PLAY TENNIS 
SINN3SL AV'Id 





Healthful and Fascinating Sport for the Children. 


Sent in box 20 inches long, 5 wide, containing 2 Rackets, 


Netting, Poles, Balls and Book of Instruction, For the 


LAWN or NURSERY. Price, post-paid, $1.00, 


COUGHLIN BLOTTER CO., Lowell, Mass. | 





The Complexion: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETARLE GLYCERINE 
FORMS THE BASIS OF WELL-KNOWN PREPA- 


RATIONS FOR PRESERVING AND IMPROV- 
ING THE COMPLEXION, 
FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 


TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADDRESS, . ‘ 


ProcreR & GAMBLE, 
GLYCERINE Dep’T, 


CINCINNATI, O, 


ASSORTMENT 

IN EACH BOX: 
2321 
OABD 








price and 4 cents for postage. 


the market. 


Waste Sewing-Silk, Black, ae ounce, 


— BY MAIL. 
JF) CENTS, PER BOK Si. 


This Silk is guar- 
anteed full length and equal in quality to any in 
Money refunded if not found satisfactory. 

| nampa Embroidery Silk, > yds. to ske ‘in, | fe 
Ro 5 cents. 
15 cents. 
MAYHEW SILK CO., Shelburne Falls, Mass. 


has little need, at present, 





store-man, Mr. Hostmark. 
provement. 


The country-boy romps and shouts. 
air, exercise, and sleep, his blood is pure and vigorous. He 





Strong. 
has cured me of piles, of over two years’ duration.” —H. P. GREEN, Johnstown, Ohio. 


“For years I 
became complicated with liver complaint, so that I had to give up work. There 
being no doctor in our place, I purchased a bottle of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla of our 


With plenty of fresh 


of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla or any 
other medicine. Not so his 
over-worked and rheumatic 
parents, to whom life becomes 
more of a burden each day. Ex- 
posure to heat and cold, with 
constant toil and worry, have 
induced the various diseases 
for which 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


is the special remedy. To thou- 
sands, this medicine is proving 
an incalculable blessing, not 
only in the saving of doctors’ 
bills, but in permanently re- 
storing health. It makes the 
weak strong and gives the aged 
and infirm a new lease of life. 


‘For over fifteen years I suffered un- 
told misery from rheumatism. Physi- 
cians’ prescriptions, as well as the 

various specifics, proving of no av ail, I 
at length concluded to give Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla a persistent trial. I have had 
no return of the complaint since. The 
expense of your medicine was nothing 
compared with what I‘l:ad put out for 
doctoring that did me no good whatever. 
Iam happy to state that the Sarsaparilla 


I suffered from terrible palpitation of the heart, which, finally, 


Before I had used the whole of it, I noticed an im- 
IT have taken two bottles of this medicine and am in better health 
than I have been for many years.’’—L. CHRISTENSEN, Poulsbo, Wash. Ter. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS, 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





of 


Luxuriant Hair 


dition. 





can only be preserved by keeping the scalp clean, cool, 
and free from dandruff, and the body in a healthful con- 
The great popularity of Ayer’s Hair Vigor is due to the fact that it cleanses the 
scalp, promotes the growth of the hair, prevents it from falling out, and gives it that soft and 
silky gloss so essential to perfect beauty. Try 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 







| PERFECTLY 7 


——— Feb. 19, 


The Vacuum Tipped ss 


With Gun or Pistol and Target for 


A Birthday Cift. 


| Pleases everybody. For sale by all 
dealers. Mailed for 75 cents. 


ELASTIC TIP CO., PAT’S AND SOLE MFRS., 
Becta, Mass. 





-EQUIPOISE WAIST 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, 
and may be worn either with or without the bones, 
which, owitlg to the construction of the bone pockets, 
may be removed at pleasure. 

TH repre- 
{sents the waist as 
made for Ladies and 
Misses, boned and 
with full bust: the 
construction of inside 
of bust under fulled 
piece is that of a cor- 
front, so that a 
corset and a perfect 
bust support is pro- 
vided within a waist. 
In the Open Back Soft 
Wuists, as made for 
Children and Inf: ints, 
| partic uku attention 
} to the physical pro- 
| portions and re: quire 
| ments of the growing 
little ones has been 
given in shaping the 
parts, and from the 
arge variety of sizes, = oy ean be perfectly fitted 
se stoe 














Style 600, L jadivs? Whole Back, without Bones, $1.75 
Boned Front only 2.00 
i * Laced Back, Boned front and back, 2.25 
1 a ci, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones, 

~ ey, “ Boned, ° if f 

621, Children’s—w ithout Bone S, 
* 651, Infants’ . 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches 
For Children ‘and Infants take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who 
desire to learn more about this meritorious gz arment. 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not sz atisfac tory, we 
will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good 
order. Mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION 

G2" One good Agent w: Lo for every City and Town 
in the United States. Addres 


CEORCE FROST & CO., 
31 Bedford Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


WANTS $& ASILK DRESS. 
This is your op- 
portunity.A new 
departure. 
; SILKs direct 
‘from the manu- 
* facturers to you. 
Our reduced 
I prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 
Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 


Sytytaty 
nine 


























"i You 
We take no risk. We 
W) warrant every 

eau, piece of goods as 

‘represented, or 

money refunded. 

# See our referen- 

ces. We are the 

oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 

U.S. Established 

in 1838, with over 

50 years’ expe- 

rience. 

We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
fe by any make 

= of Black Silks 
We offer these Dress Silks in 





in the world. 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. We send to all parts 
of the U.S. It will cost you only a postal card 


to see for yourselves. Send a postal and we will 
forward you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


0.S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of W illimantic, Conn. 


SOMETHING NEW. 








FROST ED, 
BLISTERED, 
SWEATING, 
B, H cn. 








PALL aA reuecnic as isdéourn } 
i | ADWAY, NEW yi 
|X , *eaND LONDON ENG.” af 


ecg oo ere = y Sad : 





If zou cannot obtain it at your Drug, Dry 
Goods or General Store, remit 25 cents in 
stamps to DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New 
York, and it will be mailed to you post- 
paid. Mention The Youth’s Companion, 
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FIVE BROTHERS. 


The world is indebted to the brothers Siemens for 
many important electrical and metallurgical inven- 
tions. These five engineers and inventors were not 
born of inventive parents. They were sons of a 
German farmer, whose ancestors for three centuries 
before had been cultivators of the land. 


This exception to the law of heredity was asso- 
ciated with another curious fact. Sir William 
Siemens became one of the best mechanics in Eng- 
land, yet as a boy he showed no fondness for | 
mechanics. He ane no windmills, sailed no boats, | 
did no damage to the furniture by baby-carpentering, 
and did not pull the clock to pieces to see how ‘the 
wheels went round.” 

The Siemens brothers worked so harmoniously 
together that it is difficult to define the personal 
share of each in their many great inventions. A | 
strong mutual feeling of affection and respect existed 
throughout the family. A Siemens Stift (establish- 





| by the best artists, which sell by from 10 to 30 cents each, 


THE YOUTH’S 





3 COMPANION. 


MAY 2, 1889. 











IMPORTANT. 


If you want to stop at a convenient, comfortable, 
meodernte-peneee house, when in New York, go to the 
GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Central 
Depot. It is on the European plan, and you can regu- 
late your expenses to suit yourself. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE © 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 40th Annual Session opens October 3, 1889. A three 
years’ graded course given in a Spring and Winter terms. 
SLARA M MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Philadelphia. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 





rses. Terms ger or For Catalogue, ap 
Bi moderate. or = | 
vo SH Mt. KNOX, D. D., LL. D., President. 








REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 
Sold Everywhere. 


Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
~» (By mail 18¢.} 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 


BEAUTIFULLY illustra- 
ted catalogue containing 
60 skete nooo large COL- 
ORE D PICTURES re- 
produced Som originals 





Se nd stamp for postage to Wm. Whitlock,37 W .220 St.,N.Y. 22d St..N.Y. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And STEREOPTICONS, aU prices. Views illustrat- 





| ing every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, 


etc.gx A profitable business for a man with small capital. 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue 


ment) was formed for the promotion of good feeling | free. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.,.N.¥. 


= the family, and for the benefit of its poorer mem- 
pers. 

Once every five years all the members of the Sie- 
mens family, rich and poor, met at a pleasant place 
in the Harz Mountains to pass a day or two in social 
intercourse. At this gathering the affairs of appli- 
cants for help were inquired into, and the deserving 
relieved out of a fund kept up by the subscriptions 
of the more wealthy relatives. That was surely a 
much better way for a family to equalize its posses- 
fsa Fg begging, or borrowing, or breaking wills 
wou 








GUIT ‘AR players and pupils can learn pieces and 
all chords without notes, Send for cir- 
culars to Prof. Murdock, 262 Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio, 



















Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 


Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25¢. 
V wasin 2 sample, 20c. Club of six, $1 00, 
Stamp Works, New Haven, Cong 


The Chewing Gum of newest 
flavor. Pure and delicious. If 
your confectioner, he Neaiy? or 
grocer hasn't “T 

ou can get on Bo Ns 
arge as this advertisement by 
sending your address and 


—__— three two-cent stamps to 
H. D. SMITH H. D. SMITH & CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





Lines not under horses’ fee ite Brewster 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 


100 BOOK-AGENTS vores toon. 


Will MONTH. Address 
ri SALARY i. D-THOMPSON PUB.CO.,ST.LOUIS, MO, 


Press Stays 


Fiostic, B mee and absolutely unbreaka Ss 
“Tl FA the yard. sk your dealer for them. 
Dixon’s “American Graphite” are 

unequalled. If your stationer does not 

keep them, mention THE YOUTH’s Com- ! 

§ FANron and send 16 cents in stamps to | 


PE NCIL the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey | 
+ for samples worth double the money. 

Fall-Sitz, THE UNIVERSAL BATH, 

&c. in one. 


$5 to $8 a day. Samples worth 93. -15 FREE. 




























& Retail. Many long in use. Old Baths renewed. 
Send for Civeviars. £. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor. Mich. © 


TAMPS. 100 very fine rare varieties from Bolivia, A 
Mexico, Persia, Bosnia, Van Diemen’s Land, Ecua- 
$e my Rarkey, Br. N. ornee, &c., %e. 250 from Mexico, 
open, 





Large new 16-page Price-list 
per cent. commission. 
, Stamp Co., 1115 So. 9h Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


| 
| 
DYSPEPSIA, x 
INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION on SICK | 
HEADACHE. auses and Treatment. Send for | 


pamphlet. Address, A. H. Graham, Lebanon, O. | 


BRIGHT AND FAST f:"¢sien. ei | _ 
light. Turkey Red, Yellow, Cardinal ean luee os 


ink, and Brotis 2 rents ae py mail. pecnts 
wanted. W.C ae co. Foxcroft, Maine. 


3d-Hand qa Cycles. 


and 40 styles, every one of American make new 
at lowest prices. Easy payments. Send for 
cata. Rouse, Hazard & Co.,8 H St., , Peoria, Jil. 


at once, ev ery where, an Spent, 
man or woman. Profitable bus- 
iness. Liberal Pay. All time 


not necessa ‘ie 2 ial inducement to T CHERS 
and STU S for Summer. Give references. 
fi. WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, Baltimore, Md. 


ane Wgiting 
hree Months. 
m’s System. 


ents whaeees ) 




















Fa” set self- Pteaching 
joeons, ones 10 cts.; both arts, 20 cts, 
NWAY, 1210 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 
NTENTS: Dyspepeta and its causes. Experience 
of a sufferer iver complaint a twin disorder. | 

Constipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. 
: oes to be b avoided. Mailed free to any address. 
HN H. MCALVIN, Lowell,Mass., 14 years City Treas. 
BABY CARRIAGE sell direct to pri- 
vate parties and de- 
liver free of charge ws vithip Penic of Chicago. Se..d 


for Catalogue. anufactur- 
er, 62 and ¢ 64 2. eae c *hicago, ill. 


eM REELYS CORK EXTRACTOR. 
A man. § —z 


Sold Everywhere By mail, lic. 
mew NO 715 Washington ab destem” . 
ane writing 
STENOGRAPHY f3zec37"sai"* 
East an College, 
Pe*keeppie, N.Y. Young men ro women carefully 
— Sonaeal reporting. Business 


men Fn with com t assistants. Address ioe cat- 
alogue CARRINGT NC GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FREE OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
BUCCIES CARRIACES, 
PHATONS, | OAs. Best in the world 


for the oy & HARRIS 
Sanbais AGE COMPANY, Elmwood Place, Ohio. 














We manufacture to 



























{CORDED CORSET  MRISTS. 
MATERIALS 

THOUSANDS NOW singe USE 
|: a is 


t 
Good 277 
Firat AG ies infase 


Sold 
LEADING RETAILERS 


verywhere. Send for circular 


‘ FERRIS BROS, Manufactarers, 


1 Broadway, New Yor 


“IN THE SPRING TIME,” 
or HEALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE 


THIS VALUABLE PAPER SENT UPON 
RECEIPT OF FOUR CENTS IN STAMPS. 

ADDRESS, W. C. BROWNING, M D., 
1235 ARCH ST., PHILA., PA. 


$2.50 CROWN FOUNTAIN PENS. $5.50 





P Repaired. 
‘ Kate Sereet, I CHICAGO, ILL. 


Se TACTICS “tex seas 


REED’S Bat 


— 4 
Sent postpaid im TUGH T. REED, Box SEED, Dor es? Culdaga 








reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 5 inches in 44 minute. 

¢ in 44 the usual time. 

Put on in re the usual time. 

Special chance given one tailor in 
















eve’ 
715 "Washington St., Boston. 


BEFORE PURCHASING 
= WRITE TO 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


TeRoaD CARTS: ndLIGHT WAGONS 


We manufacture four of the best Carts on 

the market with all latest im- 

<\\ provements. Also a large line of 

Seek seat, road and deliv 

‘s agons. bac for circulars 
wholesale price: 

"4 ‘ANS, ‘PRATT & CO, 


ert. Kal Mich, 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS. 


There isa liar sweetness of tone found 
in these instruments which is not found in 
other pianos. Mention Youth’s Companion. 


Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free. 


Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Company, 


156 Tremont St., Boston. 1428 Chestnut ‘St., Philadelphia. 


CLUB 
RDERS 


q=ED for our 120-p: age Tllustrated P 
Premium List. W fe Import our Bs. ye ¥ 
the largest business in Boston direct with con- 
e also sell for Cash, Dinner, Tea and 
Ware, etc., at Importers’ 
orices. Notice our large advertisements in Feb. 28 or 
March 21 issues of this paper. GREAT LONDON 
TEA CO., 801 Washington Street, Boston. 


AVOID THE HEAT OF SUMMER 


























by using a Vapor Stove. 
Costs less than 3 cent an 
hour. Washing, ironing 
and baking done better 
and more rapidly than on 
any cook stove. Just as 
efficient as the largest 
range. Send for cata- 
logue and terms. 






aSx= 
"la. aN wy 
po 


Successors to Hull Vapor Stove Co., 
1118 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


National Vapor Stove & Manufacturing Co.,, 





ICE CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 

any other Freezer and pro- 

dure cream of the finest quality. 
For sale by wide awake, en- 


ing goods. 
“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 


for Ice Cream, Sherbet, 





Will freeze in half the time of | 


terprising tradesmen the 
world over. Inquire for the 
“White Mountain” of your 
local dealer in house-furnish- 


A book of choice receipts 
Weer Ices, etc., packed with 





INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
cured by + 


Cuticu RA 
Remedies 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, BEAU- 


ach Freezer tiis season, or tifying the skin of children and infants, and curing 


will be mailed upon receipt of en cents in stamps. 


White Mountain Freezer Co.,142 Hollis St., Nashua, N.H. 


torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from sntancy to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 








LADIES’ 







ONLY $2.00. 


glove top kid foxed. 
FRENCH TANNED KID, 


Sizes 2}4 to8,C, D & E wide. 


postage pz =: 
price-list. 


$3.25. aan 
GENUINE FRENCH KID, $5.50. 


we send these boots | 


Send for | 


infallible. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 


RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 


to scrofula. 
Sold eve 


ywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.3 
RESOLVE 


ENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTER DRUG AND 





In either sid, goat, or | CHE mic AL Co., Boston, Mas 


Send for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








g@—sC Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved Le beau- 43 
wz tified by CUTICURA SOA a1 


by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an instan- 
taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25 cents. 


On receipt of price & KIDNEY Pp AINS, Backs 1c ie and Ww e akness cured 





: ———— Com- SQ 
= panion, \ \ RAN 
tI TX BINS K 

CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE 60., Box 3305, Boston, Mass. f {cf ENS 





DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 


Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


Beware of Tin and Paste- 

















1 ; board Imitations, eop 
2 Pat. 1879-1885, og iy 
e “1885-1886, wee 
Ba bas 
a ; £ 

Seo : “, aoe 
acs : H Pe 
Lal rr 8 : ee 
Bee | 4 FE 
g gay : fs 
£5 5 ‘ ESS 
B&G i E8 
Easy to Learn. Rapid to Use. Follows Every Fashion, | 





All First-class Dress-makers are adopting this Wonder- 


ful Garment Drafting Machine. 
ITS SUCCESS HAS pga 8 by EQUALLED. 
You can test it at your own 
Write now for Illustrated anne and Liber: Offer. 
The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co. 
6 WEST l4TH ST., NEW YORK. 


LIDA CLARKSON’S 





BRUSH STUDIES! 


THIRD SERIES. PRICE, 50 CTS. 


CONTENTS Brush notes.—Difficulties with Sky 
and Water in Landscape Painting. 
—A River Scene.—Directions for Copying.—A Fru t 
Study.—Apple Branch.—Landscape Paintin ints upon 
nts upon 
Sketching from Nature.—Plaque Study of : = Os- 4 


Information in Answer to many Queries.— 


soms.—Treatment of Design for a ~~ 


Two Pretty Snow Scenes.—Tambourine Decoration. — 
c 


Mountain Scenery.—Study of Old Saw Mill.—The Mix 


ing of Tints.—Decorative Panel, White Heron and Pink 
seful Hints.—Birds and Sweet 
Briar Branches.—Criticisms, etc.—Study of Roses for 


ater Lilies.—Some U: 


Screen or Panel.—Landscape Painting, continued.— 


Wood ttesies, a June Study. This book is finely illus- 
ing 


trated, includ 


12 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AVE you seen Ingalls’ Home Magazine? It 


use for 30 days Free. 


>; 
SS 
< 


. 


Wik 
S God: Lt POL 


OPHOSPHITES 


esr hs pPALAIARLE 


ng * go RS... = the most 

delicatestomach can take it. 
Remarkable as a 

; FLESH PRODUCER. 

4 ho Persons gain rapidly 
Srey SCOTT'S EMULSION 

| Ts ‘seknowledged ‘by Physicians to be the FINEST 

and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 

CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA 


GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISRASTS OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aux, Davecists. ‘Scott & Bowne, New’ York, — 


An Honest Statement, 


In endeavoring to give to their preparation a 
greater publicity and a wider field of usefulness, 
the proprietors of Magee’s Emulsion are pre- 
















| 


is a finely illustrated ia page Monthly Magazine | Senting no new medicine for popular favor, nor 


singl . ‘ 3 
(naie copies, Me.; $1.20 8 ag dng 2ncy | are they attempting to attract public attention to 


vow Art, Painting, floustne! 
J. CLARKSON are the Editors. 


SPECIAL 


We will send you a 3 months’ trial i 
subscription to the Magazine, also a of dangerous drugs and chemicals. 


OFFER! copy of this 5S0-cent book, Brush 
Studies, Third Series, all for 18 two 


any mysterious compound or doubtful decoction 


It has been on the market long enough to prove 


cent stamps (36 cents). We make this liberal offer to in- | its rare merits to the satisfaction of the thousands 


troduce our Magazine. Address J. F. INGALLS 


Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 


»| who have been benefited by its use, and whose 











The iV oF GARMENT ever made, 
——— it Supports Stock- 
ad — from the 
D ines en ERS, has nostiff cords, 
fits Denatifully and with perfect 
ease an Lf _ For sale by leading dealers. 
r illustrated price list. 
FOY, HARMON. Fy CHADWICK. New Haven, Conn. 





90 Fine Imported Embossed Scrap Pictures only ly 10c. 
Geo. Falkenstein, 1920 nea ae St., Phila, me. 










—She DOES NOT USE the— 


the rolls. PIRE IS IN GEAK 





ringers, Clothes Bars, etc. gents 





Which Turns Easter—doing the work with HALF THE LABOR required by 
All Co “ea ." eo ers. Sree t the “E rig not estan in in pans wrhien ~ Fk. 


restored health and happy lives bear living testi- 
mony to the power and virtue of this excellent 
preparation. 

It has stood the most severe tests of the medi- 
cal profession, and the fact that no other prepara- 
tion on the market has been so freely prescribed 
by doctors in their regular practice, is conclusive 
evidence that this has been the most efficacious in 
all wasting diseases, such as Consumption, 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Scrofula, Dyspepsia, 
General Debility, and any low state of the system 
brought on by exposure, overwork, impurities in 
the blood, hereditary taints, etc. 

Ask your Druggist, and be sure you get 


MAGEE’S EMULSION, 


Manufactured by 
J. A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


- Ss ONE-THIRD la Rep 
Py’ 
%, 
M4, 
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FLESH 


x PERFECT Tox 
<i y 
a 
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EMPIRE WRINGER! 


other Wringers- 
run through 
he CRANK IS NOT A 


FAGHED 701" Requires No Diling, Wringes f Dryer, L Last st Longe, Gavia THE, Moe 


eat purchase gear, AND DOES NOT GREASE THE CLOTHES. 


—~ os “Volunteer” 
wanted iivers whan 


‘EMPIRE WRINGER, co., Auburn, N. Y. 








THE TOLEDO KNIFE. SPECIAL oe | “OFFER. 
Cut is exact size, 2-blades, oil temper, file tes blades, 
replaced sar 2 if soft or flawy. W: tl worth ‘ Price,6o 

; but for awhile will mail sample for 

;| From the ag little yb ee LA in the 


San ; 5 for $2. Boys’ 2-blade, 25 cts.; 
adies’ 2-blade pearl, 35 cts.; 


ding, 35 ¢ 






hears, 90 ets.; 
Razor, $1.; 


Use of_ Tools, 


use a Razor.” 


448 Street, 





Pee od cnife, $1.; Bud- 
Grafting, 
Se -; Pruning 


page list, Lon 


and “How to 
Maher & Grosh, 


TOLEDO, OHIO, | French 

















Z @*LABLACHESe = ff 
‘RACE POWDER | 
EE =B. LEVY. =uss=—2 
Beeches 


; RYSTAL SLIP 
LOSTON Tanasan, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 
N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
ce your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
——, say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely ad- 


also “Hints on vise all ladies to use no other. awe erel 


yours, 
ad MARGU ie SRITE FISH. 
THE LABLACHE FACE POW DER is the purest 
and only perfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies 
and beautifies the complexion. Mailed to any address 
on receipt of 2% 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
rfumers, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass. 
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